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THOSE WHO NEVER DO WRONG. 





BY N. D. W. 





’Tis hard to labor from morn till night, 
To plough the furrow and pluck the weeds, 
For those who poorly the task requite, 
And care but tittle for all our needs ; 
But the hardest work ie to get along 
With those who never do anything wrong. 


You're sure to meet in the course of iife 

With men and women who freely state 
Their own opinions, with yours at strife, 

And yuu may endeavor to set them straight ; 
But you'll find it wiser to jug along 
@han argue with those wl.o never do wrong. 


They never come with a tearful face, 

And tender kisses, to make amends 
For wounds inflicted; or say with grace, 

‘‘I'm sorry ! forgive me, and let's be friends!’’ 
But stern and unyielding they move along, 
Convinced they have never done anything wrong. 


This is a work-a-day world we’re in, 
And toils and troubles their round repeat; 
But out of the tangles some gold we spin; 
And out of the bitter extract some sweet; 
But the hardest work Is to get along 
With those whu never do anything wrong ! 
<i —™ 


ALONG THE LINE. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 














AUTHOR OF “BENEATH THE SEA”’ “UNDER 
WILD SKIES’’ ETC, ETC. 


CHAPTER 1IX.—[conTinveEp. } 





| LOOKED on, hearing a word here and” 


there, enough to show me that there had 
been a terrible accident somewhere down 
the line; and, while feeling sorry for the 
poor creatures, [ could not help feeling 
thankful that I was safe so far as it- was con- 
cerned. . 

“Oh, my man—John Blacke—you can re- 
turn to your duty forthe present.”’ 

| was very glad to get away; and { went 
out on tothe platform, where I learned 
about the ‘ pitch-in,’’ which had happened 
halfan hour before, about fifty miles down 
the line—an engine having left the metals, 
through rotten sleepers, when the train had 
been hurled down an embankment. 

That accident took up so much of the 
directors’ attention that I heard no more of 
my slip, and, to Tod's disgust, I went on 
with ny duties as usual. 

Meanwhile I was busy with my scheine 
to cure Ned Hassall; and I used grimly. to 
tell inyself that I should be ruined in the 
item of brandy. 

I used to feel astonished at the amount ot 
spirit that the poor fellow would consume 
without seeimning to be injured by it. 

Make hiim intoxicated it never did, for I 
scarcely ever saw him a bit the worse for 
liquor. 

I felt hopeful at last. , 

One morning, when I had givén him a 
stronger dose than usual of brandy in his 
coffee, 1 saw him shudder; and at the sight 
of this sign T redoubled my exertions. 

That day he did not come to me for drink 
money, and when I went back in the even- 
ing I found him looking rather strange, 
while, when I gave bim a wineglasstul of 
brandy at supper-time, instéad of tossing it 
off directly, he sat playing with it, taking 
the glass up and putting it down again. 

“This is very bad brandy, is it not?” be 
said at last, peevishly. 

“No,” I said, “the best to be had.” | 

I took the glass up as ifto smell it ; but as 
I putt down, F contrived to slip, and spilt 
it over hie clothes. 


“Pah !” he exclaimed, shuddering at the | 
smell, ashe began to wipe it up vith his | 
ikerchief. * 
sorry.” I said 
nd, you shal! 


nave another giass. 

He muttered something about not want- 
‘ng one, but I gave it to him, and he sipped 
some of it, shuddering at the suneil- fed the 
spet spirit. 





T felt satistied that matters were going on 
right with Ned; and next morning, before 
I started for the box, I quietly went up into 
his bed-rooin, and poured some brandy in 
the water jug along with some methylated 
spirit, making the water smell strongly ; 
and then, giving Mrs. Bell the bottle, I told 
ber to pour a Jittle into the broth she made 
for hia dinner, and into his tea. 

**Let him taste and smell brandy « contin- 


| ually,” I said. 


‘“Sprinkie the sitting-room with it, so that 
he anay always have the scent of it in his 


. nostrils, till he grows so disgusted that he 


will not touch it again." 

“I'm very, very much afraid that it will 
take a deal to do that.” 

‘‘Never mind,” I said, “let’s try.”’ 

I went off to iny duties, and felt very well 
satistied with my progress till evening, 
when there was a suinmons at the box side, 
given after Ned’s reguiar fashion—a few 
stones thrown up; and on going to the win- 
dow, I could see him walking about in an 
excited way. 

“Let me come up, Johu,’’* he said, in a 
husky voice. 

“T want you.”’ 

“You can speak where you are,’’ I said. 
“No one will bear you.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t shout out my troubles to 
you there.’’ 

“Nonsense !’’ T said. 

“Speak low, and I can hear. 
is it?’ 

“It’s been with me again, John,’’ he said 
ina loud, barsh whisper. “I followed it 
down here, and missed it.’’ 

“Flas it been telling you what a fool and 
scoundrel you are ?’’ I said, siniling. 

“Yes, more than ever,’’ he whispered. 

“Tt will do you good,” I said gruffly. 

“No, it does ine no good,"’ he suid, petu- 
lantly. 

“It nakes ime mad and angry. John, I 
shal! do it a mischiet.”’ 

“Ned, old fellow,’’ I said, “I’m going to 
throw you down a white handherchief with 
a shilling in it. Go and get yourselfadrop 
aud then go to bed.”’ 

“No’’ he said to ny utter astonishment— 
“‘] don’t want it. I'll have none to-night.”’ 

He turned angrily away, and an hour 
passed. 

I had jnst answered a message from Tal- 
leyford, and turned a signal to “All right,” 
when I gave quite a start, for there was a 
strange, ghastly face staring in at me 
through the window; and there in the 
strong light of my lamp it looked so weird, 
that for a few moments I did not recognize 
it as the face of Ned Hassall. 

But when I did, I opened the door, and 
weut to bim on the little landing at the top 
of the ladder. 

“Whatinthe naine of goodness brings 
you here ?”’ I cried. “I thought you had 
gone home.”’ 

“It's so dull and lonely there, John. I’m 
afraid to stay there. Let ine be with you 
till you go boine.”’ 

“It’s against the rules, and I will not 
break theim,’’ I said firmly. 

“Now, Ned, like a good fellow, go down 
at once; I've a train coming by directly.” 

“Let me stop and see it go,"’ he said, with 
the eagerness of a child. 

“I want to see it go. Perhaps it may go 
in it, you know, John; and I shall feel 
more at rest.’’ 

“T cannot let you stay, my good fellow,’ 
J said, resolutely. 

“Come, get down. 
train go, you can do st just as well from the 


Now, what 


road,or gu on to the platform, if you like. 
You'll find Bell there 

Come 

i AIG ‘ Ae 
him off the company's gr i, jOFr he seen 
ed to choose the lane, and aie I left bim, 


to hurry back © my box, where I was 
again prety busy; when, looking up, 3 fan- 








cied I saw Ned's ghastly face staring in at 
me through the glass. 

I was just about shunting a train then, 
and could not go and look; but upon run- 
ning to the door afterwards, there was not a 
sign of bitin to be seen. 

“That's not fancy, though,”’ I said, some 
little time after, as I looked up-+t» see the 
sane ghastly white face. 

I ran to the door, threw it open, prepared 
to catch bim angrily by the shoulder; but 
by the time I had the door open he was 
gone. 

So wanting in activity was he now, that I 
was puzzled. 

A sharp, light fellow might have dropped 
froin the rail of the steps, and disappeared 
in the darkness; but it did not seem possi- 
ble for this poor, drink-shattered man ; and 
I stood there regularly puzzled. 

But I could neither hear nor see any one; 
and, after \intodliie for a moment, I called 
him tour or five times over without obtain- 
ing any reply. 

And Ionce more shut mnyself in, looked 
at my clock, and then, in turn, attended to 
the shunting goods train ; sent on the light 
engine, with whose driver I had had more 
than one chat since; and, lastly, saw that 
all was right forthe down mail, when—this 
being my last job for the night—I looked 
up as it thundered Dyin nd once more felt 
sure that I saw Nea’s head, as if~he were 
watching the train. 

“T'll brave you this time, my lad,” I said; 
and I went softly across the floor, threw 
open the door quickly, and made a clutch 

at—nothing! 

“It’s very strange!’ I exclaimed—‘I 
could have sworn he wasthere. Al! there 
he goes !”’ . 

I Histened, for there were footsteps on the 
ballast ; but I becaine aware the next min- 
ute that it was James Gummer, coming to 
relieve ine. 

“Very dark,’ 
the ladder. 

“Very. 

“Meet anybody ?”’ 

‘Not a soul,’’ he said 

“All right ?” 

“Yes, quite. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night, Black ; good night.’’ 

I went thoughtfully down the steps, 
across the line, into the lane, and along the 
road home, without meeting a soul, to find 
that there was something wrong with Mrs, 
Crookes; tor Bell was singing the ‘Steam 
Arin,” and Mrs. Bell was in tears. 

“Well, old lady,’ I said, not seeing her 
red eyes, of course—‘‘any news tad 

“No,Mr. Black—none.”’ 

“Did you do as I asked you ?”’ 

“Not she,” said Bell; ‘‘she’s been drink- 
ing it instead.” 

“Abel!” exclaimed his wife. 

“Don’t notice hiim,’’ I said. 

“Where is—’”’ 

I nodded towards Ned’s room. 

“Oh, he went to bed about eight,’ said 
Mrs. Beil, “and I haven’t seen or heard 
anything of him since.”’ 

And I could have sworn I had seen lim 
three times since then. 

Is was strange, certainly; but might, 
after all, have been fancy. 

ia * a + * ° 

They were very melancholy nights those 
in late autumn, when there was po moon, 
and the wind soughed round the box, and 


he said, cliinbing slowly up 


| played the inost melancholy tunes on the 
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telegraph wires, to which that box of nine 


never heard their notes s» clearly anywhere 
else. 
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I had gone on with my > en and had had 


20 much success attend it, that I felt asif it 


would be folly to leave off; so Il kept on 
persevering. 


The quantity of brandy” I used for that - 


poor fellow was startling ; but I gave him 
no rest—lre had as much as he liked to 
drink, but atthe very same time he had 
more. 

Not a portion of food, not a drop of liquid 
of any kind, did be have without some 
brandy. 

His clothes were aprinkled with it, bis 
rooin carpet was drenched with it; and 
when in despair, he would fly to Mra. Bell 
to give him some scent on his handkerchief 
I had arranged matters tor him so that the 
scent she pourdd out of a long eau de Colo- 
gne bottle was the strongest pale brandy, 
diluted with water. 

He complained to mé about it. 

“Of course things sinell of brandy, if you 
drink so inuch. You are saturated with 
spirit.” - 

“But the very water I wash in smells of 
it—horribly,”’ he cried, with a shudder. 
“John, old fellow,”’ be said, in a teartul, 
maundering way, ‘Il hate the stuff—it'’s 
horrifle to me. 

“But T must have it—Bwill have it!’ he 
added, fiercely. 

“Go on, then,’ [ sald, coully; “have it, 
and drink it till you get so disgusted with 
it you will touch it no more.”’ 

He shuddered. and was turning away. 

“By the way, Ned,” I said,**how ts it you 
keep hanging about nry box of a night?” 

He looked at me in a curious, under- 
handed way, and was turning off, but I 
stayed him. 

“Come,’’ 1 said, 
to this. 

“You've been up there every night. Ned, 
these don’t look like the acts of a sane man. 
You would not like me to—you know what 
I inean.”’ 

“John, dear John!" he cried, grasping 
both ny hands, “don’t hint at that. ‘I’m 
not inad—I'm sane as you are; but I can’t 
help it coming to ine as it does, and I'm 
obliged to see it go.”’ 

“Now, that’s nonsense,”’ [ said. 

“You know as well as I do that it, as you 
cal) it, is nothing but a vapor raised by 
your own beinuddled brain.” 

“Ye-es, John,’ he stainmered. 
You've often told me so.” 

“Told you? Don’t you know it?” 


“T must bave a stop put 


“T know. 


“It’s so horribly real,’’ be said, with a 
shudder. 

“Don’t be hard on me, John. I can't 
he! p it.” 


“Well, once for all, I tell you that I will 
not have you hanging about that signal-box. 
If I tind you there again, I shall take very 
sbarp measures.”’ 

Two nights afterwards, [I was in my box, 
going over the same old routine; and I felt 
in a somewhat happier fraine of inind, for 
Ned bad inade no attemmpe to come near ine 
for these two nights. 

“Nothing like firmness with him," I 
said. I shall bring bim round yet." 

I shuddered as I said so; for it was very 
dreary there that night. 

It was intensely dark outside; and the 
great wolian harp played a nore mournful 
tune than ever, as I stood there waiting for 
my next train. 

I happened to glance round then and fan- 
cied I caught just aglimpse of Ned's face ; 
but it was at a distance from the glass, and 
I was not sure. 

“What a night for agood pipeof tobacco!’ 
I said, taking out my pouch. 
of Ned's choice Principia 
uld not be amiss. How 
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Then I had a good think about how inat- 
ters wero 
Ot that n t. . 

"They'll never send for ine nmnow,’'I 
g@ald,with a half-laugh ;'’for the accident 
had quite put my delinquencies out of the 
directors’ heads. , 

“Not such good tabacoo as the la,” I 
eaid, as I smoked on. “It’s rank, and 
strong, and—"’ 

I gaveaclutch at the nearest wall, for 
just then a curious feeling of vertigo caine 
over mo; but it passed off, and I took an- 
other pull or two at iny pipe, when, to my 
horror, I felt, when too late, that it was the 
cause; for] must have fallen against the 
side of the box, and then glided down in a 
sitting position, staring blankly before ine, 
seeing but in a misty way, with things 
dancing before my eyes; and what I saw 
next was the ghastly face of Ned Hassall 
@taring In Upon me. 

I tried to get up, but something contract- 
ed — | throat; I tried tocry out, but I was 

lens. ° 

I was sure that the face was Hassall's, or 
only a fancy of my swimming brain ; but as 

nae was leaving me tast, I remember 

inking of the coming trains; and then it 
seemed to me that Ned Hassall stood at the 
head of the steps. 

What I recollect next is a strange kind of 
ringing in wy ears, and a feeling as if iny 
heart had go up into my head, and was 
beating horribly. 

Then I felt something cold and wet on 
my face, and I looked up, to hear the noise 
of the mail train going by ; and as I started 
to my knees, it was to gaz into the face of 
Bell, who with his one arm was just alter- 
ing the signal to danger now thedown mail 
had passed. 

“All right, and all gone,"’ he said. 

“What was it? 

“Drop too much?" 

He pointed over his shoulder. 

“What do you in an?" I said. 

“T didn’t see who it was, but I thought 
I'd come on to you to-night, and we'd walk 
home together, as the new chap's on at the 
station.”’ 

“Well?” I said, trying to get rid of the 
remains of the dizziness, 

“Well, that’s all. 

“He didn't want to be seen, I s'pose, for 
he hopped down the steps and was gone. 
But, I say, spose I hadn't come?” 

“It's the greatest mercy in the world you 
did, Bell,’ L replied; “but if you think I 
had been drinking, you were wrong. 
Stop," I said, “try one pipe of that tobacco 
before Guininer comes, Good heavens, if 
you had not come!” * 

“Would have been, awkward, wouldn't 
ie 7°’ he said, quietly. 

“Yes, I just will havea pipe of that. It 
looks good, and I've been longing for bis 
hour. 

“No smnoking allowed our way,’’he added 
laughing. 

He held the pipe between his knees, and 
filled it with tobacco from mv pouch,which 
had been lett during the whole of the pre- 
vious day on the mantelshelf. 

Bell they cleverly lit up, and began to 
smoke with great gusto, while I furtively 
watched him 

“T don’t quite like your "bacco this time, 
master,’ he said, suddenly ; and then he 
dropped his pipe, and caught at the wall. 
“It's going round—falling—Black—it’s—"’ 

“sit down,’ I said, catching hisarm. “I 
had been having a pipe, Bell, and not 
drinking. What do you think of itnow?” 

“Open the window,"’ he said. 

“If 1 had a pipe of that I should be 
drunk.” 

“Don't say anything about it at hone,” 
I said ; “‘“and—hush—here’s Gummer. Are 
you better?”’ 

“Yes, a littice,”’ he said, with asort of 
sigh, a8 he got up, just as the steps creaked 
with the coming of my relief. 

“[ shall be all right directly. 
on." 

‘“No—wait for ine,”’ I said. 

Aud it was well I did so, tourthe poor fel- 
low stumbled twice in getting down the 
ladder, recovering, though, by the time we 

t to his door, to learn that Ned had been 
ong in bed. 

“T couldn’t understand it,”’ said Bell to 
me, “for it didn’t seem like you to have a 
drop too much. I should makea row, 
though, about ny tobacco,” 

“No,” 1 said, “don't say aword to a soul. 
I shall find out about it soon.” 

And then we parted for the night, I ask- 
ing myself whetlier it was Ned's doing, 
the druging of that tobacco; if not whose 
work’ was it, and for what reason had it been 
done. 


I will go 


CHAPTER X. 
MISS GEE. 


ELL, Mrs. Bell,’’ I said, as we were 
waiting for Ned and Bell to come to 
breakfast—‘‘what do you think of 

our patient ?"’ 

She was busy, as usual, imakin 
gratings in worsted upon one o 
stockings; and she looked up at me, and 
shook her head. 

“Badly, Mr. Black, I’mafraid."’ 

“I don't agree with you," I said. 
oe was to dose him so with brandy that 
16 Should get to detest the ve 
Well, abd we ir ru 

“And turning 

Not a0 bad 
he getwatl 
never vioient. 

“No,” she said, laying hand, in the 
stocking, on my arm, and gesticulating 
dangerously with her needle. 

“Well, don't you be,” I said, langhing, 

ts beg your pardon, Mr. Black, but I 
don't like that Mr. Hassall being so quiet. 
I'm afraid he's very artful.” 
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“What makes you say that?” I asked. 

“He keeps talking #0 to bimself. He'll 
sit for hours mutte in his room—soine- 
times so low that can hardly hear 
him, and sometiines be gets quite excited : 
but one day, when I went in to see, he 
turned upon ine quite smiling like, and 
that's what inakes me cay be’s artful.” 

“You are not afgaid of him?’’ [ said. 

*“No—not at all,’ said the little woman, 
stoutly; “and if I was,I have neighbors 
here on both sides.’’ 

“Then let’s go on, Mrs. Bell, till Christ- 
mas; and if I feel then that all lam doing 
is useless, well get bim to go somewhere 
else, Whatare you shaking your head 
about 7” P 

“Only about you.” 

“And what about me?” 

“IT was only thinking it wasa pity you 
had not something better to think about.”’ 

“Better to think about ?’’ 

“Yes, than trying to cure folk who are 
too far gone in their wickedness. Any 
one would think you'd made hiin so wicked 
yourself,”’ 

I started as if I had been stung. 

“There, I'in not inquisitive,’ she said, 
laughing, “only I do think it’s time you be- 
gan to think something else. Why, how 
old are you, Mr. Black?" 

“How old ?"'I said, taughing—*‘oh, some- 
where between thirty and forty. Look at 
my grey hair coming.”’ 

“That isn’t age, Mr. Black,’’ said the lit- 
tle woman, *‘that's trains and signals. Why 
myAbel had grey hairs before he'd been on 
the line a jwolesmentin,”® 

“Huinph !—anxiety,''I said. 
look a nervous man, though.”’ 

“No,” she said, “he takes 
easy ; but he teels a great deal. 
a good fellow.”’ 

“Too good for the line,” I said. 

“Yes, isn't he?’’ said the little 
brightening. 

“The way in whieh he puts up with that 
Mr. Tod's cog patience itself. But 
we were talking about being grey. Why, 
at that dreadful time when the poor fellow 
lost his arm, his hair went grey all in 
patches. But Tin sure you needn't wind, 
and it really istime you did, Mr. Black.” 

“Did what?” 

“Why, get married, of code.” 

‘(et martied !" I said, laughing. ‘Why 
you match-making litthe hypocrite, is that 
what you were aliying at?) Perhaps you 
have got a lady ready.” 

“Who, I? Oh, dear, 
Sarah ?’’ 

This was to a neighbor of ours—a plump, 
fresh-colored lass, who had once or twice 
brought the meabk for us to the station on 
Mrs. Bell's washing days, when she was 
too busy, and had so inany shirts on her 
mind that she was afraid to stir, lest the eop- 
per should boil over or clothes line blow 
down. 

Those were the mornings when Bell used 
to turn himself into a sert of amateur 
Fawkes, and placed a ha’ porth of gun-pow- 
der, tightly screwed up in paper, inside the 
copper hole, so as to scientifically sweep 
the chimney. 

But to return to Sarah. 

The young lady came in, all 
with something under her apron. 

“Oh, Mrs. Crookes! I thought—mother 
thought—you—that is, you might—please 
we've been baking this inorning, and I've 
brought you this.”’ 

‘And it’s very kind of you, dear,’’ said 
Mrs, Bell, smiling; “but I’m afraid if it had 
only been ine here vou wouldn't have re- 
metmbered.”’ 

“Oh, the very idea!’’ exclaimed Sarah, 
gigwling. 

“What a shaine!’’ 

“Stop and have breakfast, dear,’’said Mrs 
Bell, while Miss Sarah Jooked all over the 
room, a8 if seeking for a spot where her 
virgin gaze might rest without encounter- 
ing inv sinile. 

“Oh, the very idea!’ said Miss Sarah | 
again, as she placed a nice new hot brown 
loafon the plate Mrs. Bell produced. “I 
must go directly.” 

“Then come and have 
on Sunday.” 

“1 couldn’t--I really—I—" 

Here the young lady ventured to glance 
in my direction, and blushed more furious- 
ly than ever. . 

“Oh, you needn't mind Mr. Biack—he's 
nobody,” said Mrs. Bell feeling highly de- 
lighted. 

“Perhaps he wen’'t be at home!” 

“If—oh, dear me! 1 really couldn’t,’’said 
Miss Sarah, undulating from head to heel 
in her bashfulness. 

*Butif you really felt quite sure he, Mr. 
Black, wouldn't be at home, I might per- 
haps.”’ 

“I'll go and have my tea in my box,” I | 
said, merrily, “if I’m inthe way.” 

“Oh, the very idea!’ said Miss Sarah. 
couldn't think of turning vou away, sir.”’ 

**May I taste the hot loaf?’’ I said. 

“Oh, yes—on, really—I don’t think it’s 
good enough far you,”’ said the girl. 
And then, as it struck by asudden thought, 
she hastily said, ‘*(iood morning,’’ and tiled 
no more 
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“Ah,” said Mra. Bell, with a sigh 2 
bea lucky manwho get's her. Sik: 
a capital wife.”’ | 

“And have twelve children,” I said, with 
a mouthful of bread and butter, 

“Stuff !’’ ssid Mra, Bell, 

*Lvok at ine.”* 
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| now bitterly. 


, house,”’ I thought to myself; 
| Inisty way. 


“But you are not a widow,” I said. 

“What nonsence you are talking! Do 
you know a Gee has got fifty pounds of 

rown 
“You don’t say so ?’’ I exclaimed, “What 
capital bread!” 4 

Ysent her by an uncle in Australia. A 
man night do worse, Mr. Black.”’ 

“Much,” 1 said. ‘“Here’s Bell. Come 
old fellow ; hot bread for breakfast.” 

Ned Hassall came in at the same time, 
and took his place at the table, “taking his 
cotfee with shaking palsied hands, to try 
and quench the thirst which showed on his 
white, parched lips, while he took a piece 
of stale bread, and sat cruinbling it on the 
cloth. 

I noticed how he shuddered as he set 
down the coffee—a good sign for he fancied 
that it tasted of brandy. 

As we partook of our meal, I watched 
Ned; for I had laid a trap for him. 

I felt sure that he had drugged my to- 
baceo ; so I had laid thie pouch on the shelf, 
thinking that he would betray some interest 
in it; and I was right. ; 

Ile was sitting very silent, hardly looking 
froin the table-cloth. , 

At last he raised his head, and was gazing 
vacantly before him, when he saw the 
pouch, und a flash of excitement darted 
from his eyes, which were bright and 
sparkling; but the moment after, he was 
looking from beneath the lids to see if he 
was observed. 

“Won't youtry some of the hot bread, 
Ned ?"’ I said, quietly. 

“No—no, thank vou,” be said, sharply. 

“Very good, my triend,’’ | said to my- 
self. “Then this was your trick. Mrs, 
Bell is rigjt—you are artful, and you mean 
to wive that tobaccoanother drugging. Well 
I shall be prepared.”’ 

Then I satthinking it over, wondering 
what could be his main object in wanting 
to get into the box, and whether there was 
any prospect of his becoming dangerous in 
any way. 

My thoughts were interrupted by bis ris- 
ing to go to his own room, where we heard 
the click of a lock. 

“Poor man!” said Mrs. Bell, quietly, 
“leaving my good coffee to go and drink 
poison.” 

“Which is very good—hot, with sugar,” 
said Bell. 

“Ah, Abel,” said his wife, sighing, ‘if 
ever I thought you would take to drinking, 
I should ‘al 

** ‘po he deterinined, out of spite, 
To have au arm, cost what it mighg. 
Right tooral looral—* *’ 


sang Bell. 

“For shame Abel!’ cried his 
“What will Mr. Black think of you?” 

“Shouldn't suppose such things, then,’’ 
said Bell grufily. ‘Now, Polly—sing the 
‘Steam Arin,’ Polly.” 

“Be quiet, Abel!’ exclaimed his wife; 
“and I won't have the bird taught such 
things,”’ 

“Tickets, tickets 1’ shrieked the 
“Where's Tod?” 

Bell's tace broke out into a happy grin; 
and [, leaving iny pouch on the shelf, went 
out for ny bit of a stroll belore going to the 
box. 

But before 1 had gone twenty yards I 
met Miss Sarah Gee, who blushed, looked 
at ine sidew.se, giggled, and hurried on, 
undulating from head to foot like @ pluinp 
eel that somebody had tickled with a 
straw. 


wife. 


parrot. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DOWN, 


WAS in wonderful spirits that morning; 
but before I had gone far, a reaction set 
in, for felt a fearful depression, with a 


| 


terrible giddiness, which came on at inter- 


vals; and before long I had ample proof 
that I was not fit to yo on duty to the box, 
In fact, 1 had turned back, and was going 
down the lane in a blind sort of 
ending by leaning against a fence, and 
Waiting there till the mist that seemed be- 
fore my eyes bad cleared away. 

IT was half bllnd, but my hearing 


clear enough; and IT heard a step, I held 


| out a hand, and said, thickly— 


“Lead ine hotne—lead ine home.” 

For answer, there camea loud sob, and a 
voice I recognized as Sarah Gee's, exclaim- 
Ing— 

“Oh, Mr. Black ! and you, too, of all men 
in the world. 

“How could you? The very idea—and so 
early in the morning!” 

*Lead me home,’ I said, thickly. 

And the next moment I felt her firm 
pluimp hand tightly hold mine, as she led 
me towards Bell's cottage. 

“Oh, dear me!’ sobbed the girl, crying 

“What will the neighbors say? How 
could you, Mr. Black—how could vou ?” 

“She thinks I’ve been to the public- 
but in a diim, 


‘Let her think it.” 

Then I felt sure that this was fromm the 
effects of the drug I had inhaled; and ina 
dull, stupid fashion, I wondered whether I 
should be any worse. 

Meanwhile, the poor girl had braved all 
prying eves, and tnarched me up to the eat 


W re Mrs. Bell w iS ready t rar = 


L ect 


Black! Oh, dear ' oh dear! Seen - 
And she, tco, began to ery—two w 

’ " ory— women 

sobbing because they thought j 

— y ght me intoxi- 

““Head—head,”’ I asped 

“Doctor”? . 


fashion, | 


was | 


It was all I could say ; for the room 
round, and I slipped out.of a chair on tothe 
brick floor. 

Then I have a recollection of hearing s 
voice I did not know and Mra. Bell's, and 
1 heard ber = 

“Then you not think he has 
drinking, sir ?”’ . 

“No, no. It’s the*brain-.the brain.” 

Whatever had been Ned Haseall’s designs 
they had were checked for the next month, 
durirg which I was at home at Bell’s cot. 

anda man down from London map. 
my signal-box. 

“After I’d teached him!’ Bell said in ¢ 
tone of great disgust, “He does it pretty 
well, now.”’ 

I had plenty of nursing, and plenty of 
attentious. 5 

Mrs. Bell was indefatigable; but her 
great coup wasto contrive for her 
Sarah,to take her place sometimes ip attend. 
ing to me—which, after a few “Oh, the 
very ideas!’ and a due amount of blush. 
ing, the damsel used evidently to delight in 
doing, in gpite of my peevishness, and the 
manifest distaste I showed for the various 
little things she brought. 

Ned, too, was never weary of attending 
me, so long as he could have the brandy 
in the same room; and I was glad to have 
him there, for it gave me plenty of opportu. 
nities for studying him. 

And at last 1 insisted upon his bringin 
his bed into my room, small as it was; an 
it was done. 

My great surprise, though, was to find 
how great an object of interest I was to the 
old lady with the dogs; for, as soon as she 
missed me at the signal-box, she .came 
in her carriage to ask the reason, when, 
hearing that I was ill, she use to call regu- 
larly every morning. Isoon found that J 
was ‘My signalman,’’ and the old lady al. 
ways asked Mrs. Bell, sharply, in the same 
form—‘*How’s my signaliman this morn. 
ing?” driving on afterwards to the railway 
according to her custom. . 

She used to bring me presents then. 

One morning it was a bottle ot camomile 
tea; another morning a pair of lambswool 
socks of herown knitting; then a spaniel 
puppy, to amuse me, poor old lady. 

jut as soon as sLe knew that I wanted 
nourishing food—Mrs. Bell giving her a 
proad hint to that effect—she brought ime 
little pots of calves’-foot jelly, and some of 
as fine port as ever I tasted, in medicine 
bottles, enough at atime jor one day’s con- 
sumption. 

There Would be fish and chicken sent 
from her own table; sothat although I 
resented the sending of such things, I 
found that there was so much real goodness 
in the acts, that it would have been un- 
grateful to refuse the gifts. 

‘You must be a great favorite,’”’ said Mrs, 
Bell; “for I never knew the old lady to 
give anything away before,” 

This was while she was trying to tempt 
ine Lo eat a piece of fish one day, just at the 
time that Sarah Gee was in the room, hav- 
ing arrived, the bearer of a plateful of ap- 
ed Satgpan of those white, wetty- 

ooking puddings that have been bviled 
without a basin, and whose crust gets on 
towards two inches in thickness, 

“I shouldn’t wonder if the fish is pois- 
soned,,’ said Sarah,spitefully. 

“The very idea of her bringing such a 
thing !”’ 7 

I saw Mrs. Bell nodding and shaking her 
head at Sarah, who was very red in the face, 
and soon hurried away. 

Ned’s brandy was kept up all through 
my illness; and he used sometimes, when 
sitting with me, to emerge from a dull, 
stupid state into one of intense excitement, 
when he would apparently ignore my pres- 
ence altogether. 

The first of those scenes startled me; af- 
terwards they became so common that I 
hardly noticed them. 

I was lving, half-dressed,outside ny bed, 
on the first oceasion, when from sitting 
quietly at the table, where he had a minute 
before been shudderingly partaking of a 
| glass of brandy, Ned suddenly started up, 
| leaned towards a corner of the room, and 
began talking and gesticuiating. 

Now he was blaming, now appealing t, 
and at last denouncing turiously some one 
who disturbed him. 

This went on for quite balf an hour,when 
he suddenly turned to me with a ghastly. 
face, to exclaim: 

‘“He’s gone now.” 





agely at the door, to exclaim: 

“Ah, back again ?” 

Then he seemed to seize some one by the 
| throat,writhing about with his unseen 
| Versary in the most natural way possible. 
| Now he would be getting worsted, bend- 
| ing backwards, but only to recover himself, 
| apparently obtaining a fresh hold, antl end- 
| Ing, after what wus evidently a mighty 

Struggle, by driving his opponent away 
| Sinking into # chair, and ying back, cou’ 

pletely overcome. 

To see his ghastly face by the light of ear 
one poor candle, With his hair wet with per- 
Spiration, his brow turrowed, and his eyes 
sunken and bloodshot, was ne agreeable 
thing for an invalid, any more than it was 
to witftess the struggle, one from which he 
caine out as weary as if it had been real. 

“Wait a bit,” I said to myself,“there’ll be 
4 catrastrophe here soon, a sharp fit of ill- 

ess, and then I believe ne will leave the 
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NEVER use disrespectiul language to your 
superiors. A reugh was recently carried te 
the station house use he called a polices 
man a billygoat. 
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“Let me alone !”’ know wherein I have sinned, and bow low | can neither catch nor tear ap « zebra or sn ~ 
; They lett ne at my own door; and poling I have fallen !”’ antelope; hie sight and bearthg fail Roms 
n, I w myself down on the floor in an After awhile I told him aboat the cloak. | and the palsied brute is tain to cateh mics 
2 agony of remorse and self-abasement. It was bitter humiliation to both of us,but | and fill his stomuch with grass, until he 


BY F. L. WELLS. 





HAD always wanted. 
I do not think I was more fond of dress 
than ordinary women, but I loved nice 
et jaces, velvets, and silks gave ine 
itive enjoyment. 

Not that I might dress to outshine others; 

but Iloved luxury; and, alas! we were 
r—Leo and I. 

We were very young; I was eighteen,and 
mv husband twerty-three. 

We had been mars —s months,and pee 
keeping houses in a nice e cottage, plain- 
ly bat S mfortably furnished, and which I 
made beautiful by various little devices 
that cost nothing. 

Leo made a mistake, perbaps, in not tell- 
ing me from the first just what he could af- 
ford, and what he could not; but he was 
foolishly in love with his “little wite,” and 
tried to gratity every wish of mine. 

I was selfish and exacting, utterly undis- 
ciplined ; and the more 1 thought aboat tne 
cloak, the more I coveted it. 

I had aneighbor, newly married, like 
myself, and she had a lovely cloak. 

1 did not stop to consider that, although 
Mrs. Aylmer’s busband was only a clerk, 
like nine, that she was a wealthy man’s 
daughter, who bad given her an elaborate 
outfit. , 

She was calling upon me one day, and 
wore the elegant cloak. 

“I do wish I had one!’’ I said, childishly 
patting the glossy fur as she was leaving. 

‘‘Make your husband get you one!” she 
laughed; adding, “Fred would get me any- 
thing.’’ 

‘*],e0, dear,”’ I said, atter supper, as we 
satin our little sitting-room, ‘*won’t you 
give nea seal-skin cloak like Mrs. Ayl- 
mer’s for a Christmas present ?”’ 

“But, my darling,’’ he expostulated, 
“Mrs, Aylmer’s cloak cost four hundred at 
least.”’ 

“Well,’’ I pouted, “four hundred isn’t 
such a vast suin, is it ?’’ 

“No, dear, but infinitely more than we 
can afford. 

“You know my salary is small, and the 
turnishing of this house, with a yegr's rent 
in advance, took nearly all the money I had 
saved betore our marriage. 

“Since then, I have laid up only one 
hundred. 

“So, little one’’—smiling fondly down 
upon ine—‘*where am I to get the remain- 
der?* 

“Dear me, Leo,” I replied, pettishly, 
“can’t you make it sone way—speculate or 
something? 

‘ “Other inen make 4noney faster than you 
- o.’? 

My husband's tace grew very grave as he 
inquired, Lulu,do you think I would deny 
you this if I could get it for you?”’ 

I knew I was wrong, but I replied, sulk- 
ily, “If I bad marri Edwin Arinstrang, 
he would have bought it for me.”’ 

I was frightened at Leo’s white face as he 
rose to his feet, pushing me from hi:n when 
I tried to detain him. 

‘Has it come to this,”’ he said, hoarsely, 
“that you regret having refused a richer 
man for me?” 

Without a word more he‘eft the room,and 
a moment later the house shook as he slam. 
ined the front door after him. 

The next morning he came and sfood be- 
side me. 

I thought he was going to put his arms 
around me, and take his good-bye kiss as 
usual, but he did nothing of the kind. 

He only said, “Lulu, [ have founda wa 
to nake Some extra money, and you shall 
have the cloak; but unless you want to 
drive ine mad, never repeat what you said 
last night.” 

He stooped, kissed my forehead, and left 
ne; but somehow the oven of obtain- 
ing iny wish failed to elate me. 

hristtnas morning came. P 

1 went down early to the diming-room. A 
large box stood on a chair. 

I opened it eagerly, and lifted out the 
most beautiful seal-skin cloak I had ever 
seen ; far surpassing Mrs. Ayliner’s. 

“It inust have cost five hundred,’’ I said, 
under my breath. 

“It is superb!” 

In the bottom of the box was a card, on 
which was written :— 


‘I have fulfiled my promise, 
“LEO.” 

Not a word of love, not a Christinas 
wish. , 

With a heavy sigh I laid the cloak back 
in the box as my husband entered. 

“Boes it suit you ?” he asked, quietly. 

“It is very beautiful!’ I said. ‘Where 
did you get the money, Leo ?”’ 

“Never mind where!” he said, more 
harshly than he had ever spoken. to me. 
“Yeu have the cloak; are you satisfied?” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, lightly, driving 
back the tears that filled my eyes. 
sen you are getting to be a regular 


That evening there was a concert. 
Whilst seated near Mrs. A yliner (Leo had 
n prevented from escorting ine ewing to 

businessy, I heard a conversation between 
two ladies, one ot whom was relating some 
scandal abou my husband; that it was 
whispered about he had taken to gambling. 

“Y heart stood still. 

M was sbocKked 


rs. Avhner 
turned to her 


Ls 
When } 


Home, 


with, ‘Take me 
she arose, expiaining to ber hus- 
band that ‘Mrs. Ray is ill,” and we passed 
out. 
She tried to say something to console me, 
I sto her, crying, vehemently, “It 
is al) iby ! pagel” ne 


nak" —? 


He came home at midnight; and, on 
hed been drinking} Ss? 7 ™ he 
In the morning it was terrible—no one 
can know what — i husband's condition 
was 6xcept those who have seen a strong, 
upright nan writhing under the lash of 
honest self-ccndemnation after having 
yielded to a great temptation. 
It was no time to speak of my penitence. 
ae = oh be told « we oA his own. 
en e told ine he had gam- 
bled several times during the month. 
“But, Luiu, ~~ darling wife, I never 
drank a drop ot liquor till now. 
_ “Last night Mr. Allen told ine that he 
—_ not retain a gambler in his em- 
Pp oO * 
“Think of it! 
“Oh, Lulu, Leo Roy a gambler !”’ 
And he bowed his in an agony of 
shame. 
I said very little. 
What could I say, when I felt that all 
this was iny doing ? 
I took bis hot headin my arms, kissed 
him tenderly, while the tears fell fast. 
“I love you, ny husband—I love you! 
The fault is all mine!" : 
He was ill and worn out, and at length I 
left him sleeping. 
Now it was time to do something to prove 
repentance. 
dressed myself plainly, took the box 
containg the cloak in my arms, and went 
witn itto Lee’s, the eminent costumier. 
My ceurage did not fail when I asked to see 
the senior partner, and was shuwn into his 
private office. 
“Mr. Lee,"’ I hpgan, “IT am Mrs, Leo 


m 


y: 

“A few days ago my husband bought this 
cloak, for which he paid five hundred dol- 
lars. 

“TI wore it once only, a little while 
night. 

“Will you take it back at any price ?”’ 

The old gentleman looked at ine, then 
said, very kindly, ‘‘Wouldgyou mind, tell- 
ing me why you do not wish tw fPetain 
it Y”’ 


last 


‘‘Because my husband has nearly ruined 
hifnself to purchase it, and he woyjd not 
have done 80 had I not insitted u it.’’ 

The tears were very near now, but I kept 
thei back. 

‘*You are a brave little woman,’’ Mr. Lee 
said. 

“T doubt not that you will make matters 
ali right 

‘Under the circumstances, we will take 
back thé cloak and give you five hundfed 
dollars, which is the price at which we 
shall offer it again.”’- 

I thanked him, and with the money safe 
in my purse, turned my steps towards 
Allen and and Gray’s, where my husband 
had been employed. 

The clerks looked curiously at ine as I 
asked to see Mr. Allen alone. 

bhessiy Are ad hours before I would have 
thought it impossible to do what [Shad gone 
there to do; but suffering had made a wo- 
man of me. , 

I would never again be a spoiled child. 

I opened the subject abruptly. 

“My husband told me, Mr. Allen, that 
you had discharged him because he was a 
gambler.” 

My face flushed hotly at the disgraceful 
wok 


“TI am very sorry,’’ he replied, courte- 
ously, ‘but it is an inviolable rule with us 
never to retain an oneret? after we know 
that he frequents such places, and, unfor- 
tunately, we know tifis of your husband.” 

“But, Mr. Allen,’’ I said, “it is all my 
fault. 

‘He has never denied ine anything, and 
when he refused me a seal-skin cloak I 
taunted him with the fact that I could have 
a ricber man. 

“I drove him nearly mad. 

“I told him heimight wake the money 
some way if he would—I neverthought of 
this. 

“IT came here without knowledge to beg 
that you will take him back and give him a 
chance to regain what he has lost through 
my vanity and Wickedness.”’ 

Xr. Allen was visibly moved,and finally 
said, ‘‘Well, Mrs. Ray, it is an uncotmimon 
case. 

‘Your hnsband has been one of our most 
trusted employes,and we have regretted bis 
downtall greatly. : 

“It is better that he should not know just 
now of your having been here. 

“He may cone to ine folungarily; if he 
does, I will reconsider what [ told him." 

I drew my véil down to hide the blinding 
tears that would come, and went home. 

Leo was up waiting for ine. | 

He sat by thefire, and I kneit down be- 
side him. ; 

“Oh, my hnsband!”’ I cried, “if you will 
forgive me for all that I have made you suf- 
fer, for all the evil that I have led you into, 
and take me to your heart again, 1 will be 
a good, true wife—a helpmate, not a hin- 
drance. 

“But love me as you used to,or I shall 
die!” 

I broke down and sobbed bitterly. 

He lifted mein his strong arins, and his 





lips trensbled as he said, “Oh,my dear little 


| wife, I have always loved you. 


‘“W hat about the disgrace I have brought 
Ipon ‘ ul ? : 
; —— —_— 
ever forg ny 
“Hush ! 
“Your great weakness has been that you 
could net bear to deny ine anything, and 


u 
i repi ied. 


upon me rests the blaine of this uuliserable | 


affair.” 
“Qh, my love!” he said, “as if I did not 








we knew we were right. ‘ 
He wrote a note to each of the men of 
whom he had won, enclosing the amount. 
Doubtless he only been permitted to 
win in order that they might ruin him af- 
terwards. 


Then he said— 

“Lulu, lam going down to the office to 
see Mr. Allen; 1 ‘t ox to be rein- 
stated, but at least I can let him know that 


Tam fully sensible of my disgrace. 

I never knew what between the 
two men, but Leo was given his former 

lace, and he told me that after that long 
nterview in Mr. Allen's office the matter 
was never referred Ww again. 

It was not until long afterwards that he 
learned that I had been there before him. 

- es a Aye for us both. el 

never yile to temptation n; 

and I was cured of iny vanity, selfishness, 
and temper, 





Tue Lion 1x His Trauz Liout.—Al- 
though in these critical days we know 
the lion to be an impostor, scared by the 
braying of an ass, itiseasy to undorstand 
why he has been exalted tothe position of 
monarch ainong the beasts of the field. 

His appearance and carriage are assured- 
ly of that majestic mien, which poetry has 
associated with royalty, whether or not he 
always justifies by his conduct the outward 
show of dignity and conscious power. To 
this the abundant mane no doubt ocontri- 
butes. 

Perhaps he stands slightly higher than 
the tiger—at all events, he carries his head 
more elevated, but he is certainly little, it 
atall, heavier than a well grown male 
tiger, and, in the opinion of those capable 
ot forming a correct judgment, decidedly 
inferior in strength to his striped first 
cousin. 

A well known animal painter, whose 
studies must have made him intimately ac- 
quainted with the form and proportions of 
both the lion and tiger, assures ine that the 
muscular development of the latter appears 
to him as muolygreater as that of the Far- 
nese Hercules isthan the developinent of 
any ordinary man. 

Like all his tribe, the lioa will not waste 
his strength by downright ee He 
crawls up to his prey and secures it by a 
sudden impetuous rush, in which for the 
moment he puts out his whole energy. In 
the event of failure he rarely endeavors to 
follow up the quarry, but waits tor another 


opportunity. 
ivingstone, although he was nearly 
killed by @ lion, speaks with undiszuised 


contempt of “the king of beasts,’’ as the 
following extractfrom his travels shows: 
If he is encountered in the daytime he 
turns slowly round, after first gazing a 
second or two,,walks as slowly away tora 
dozen paces looking over his shoulder, 
quickens his step to a trot till he thinks 
himself out of sight, and then bounds off 
like a greyhound. 

Asarule, there is not the smallest danger 
of a lion which 1s unmolested attacking inan 
in the light. * * * There is leas danger 
of being devoured by them in Africa than 
of being run over when walking in the 
streets of London. * * Nothing thatI 
have ever heard of the lion would lead me 
to attribute to it either the ferocious or no- 
ble character ascribed to it elsewhere. He 
chiefly preys upon defenceless creatures ; 
and frequently when a buffalo calf is caught 
by him the cow rushes to the rescue, and a 
toss from her often kills bitin. 

The ravages of lions among the flocks of 
the natives in Africa seein to be almost as 
great as the depredations of the tiger in 
{ndia, although they are certainly much 
less given to ne and that only 
when old and incapable of hunting. It has 
been said on good authority that a lion in 
Algeria nay be considered to destroy $1,000 
worthof camels, borses and oxen in the 
course of a year, and if he lives to the age 
of thirty years the brute will have cost the 
community no less than $50,000 dollars! 
Pitfalls, and ainbuscades,therefore, are con- 
structed with considerable skill to stop his 
ravages, and iniserable old guns, little bet- 
ter than gas pipes with a touch- hole drilled 
in them, are brought into requisition, with, 
however, not wuch effect upon the inaraud- 
ers. Strictly carnivorous as they are, these 
great cats a r to occasionally indulge in 
vegetable food, either as a medicinal correc- 
tive or because they have a fancy for a 
change of diet. They will eat quantities of 
grass, especially when old, possibly from 
necessity, and Livingstone mentions their 
feeding on watermelons, even at a time 
when. gaine was very abundant in the 
neighborhood. The paunch of a herbivor- 
ous animal, too, containing balf digested 
vegetable matter, is often devoured before 
any other part of the carcass is touched. It 
night perhaps be worth while to take these 
facts into consideration, in the treatment 
of caged felidw. The helplessness of old 

e renders inost animals an easy prey to 








their enemies, but what creature, except , 


man, dares attack tne tyrant of the forest, 
even when tine bas sborn him of almost 
all khisvigor? Laording it overall creation, 
as he dues when in bis prime, the day of 
retribution comes at length, and with ad- 


vancing age and stiffening inuscles, the 
pangs of hunger must be a daily torture to 
t ynce powertal beast. Then he sneaks 
about the villages, content mck U a 
npangy dog, or dine on {Tu r ‘ 

strike down some feeble old man or woinan 
loitering homeward in the dusk. But the 


monarch of,the forest may fall even lower | 
than this. Decrepitude is apparent all over | treasure into the woman's tap, 
his frame ; lls teeth have decayed,so that he, wait to hear her tearful thauka. 


gradually sinks unser the cou bined 
of diseuse and starvation, 


——-_ ae 


. 
- Bric-a-Brac. 
~ BURGLAR ALA RM.—Among recent con- 
trivances fur confounding the schemes of 
housebreakers, alumnp has been invented 
— acts as a kind of danger-signal te the 
police. 


WESTERN Newsparers.—An affectation 
of odd and original names prevails among 
the journalsof the far west. For instance; 
The “Lewistown Teller,”the “Salem Daily 
Talk,” the “Reese River Reveille,” the 
“Pinal Drill,” the “Las V Optic,” the 
“Colton Seimnti-Tropic,” the “Calico Print, 
published in the new inining town of Calico 
and the ‘Tombstone Epitaph” of the town 
of Toinbstone, Arizona, 


SAVE ON k's Bacon.—The Saxons were 


i 





called hogs by their Norman lords. Henry 
VII. spoke of the common r ‘ple am the 
‘swinish multitude,’ and Falsteft sald to 


the travelers at Gadshill,““On, bacona, on !’* 
Bacon is the outside portion of the back and 
sides of pork, and inay be considered 

rally asthe part whieh would recelte "6 
blow. “To one's bacon,’’ then, is to 
strike one; and to “save one's bacon” is to 
escape a castigation. 


THe LANE.—The old tradition concern- 
ing a lane may be thus stated: “No evil 
thingthat walks by night—blue, 1 
hag or stubborn, unlaid ghost; no goblin, 
no spirit of the mine, has power to cross a 
lane. Once in a lane, and the spirit of evil 
is ina fix.” The reason is obvious; a lane 
isaspur ofthe mafh road, and .herefore 
forms with it a sort of T, quite near enough 
to the shape of a cross to arrest such simple 
poe ot the unseen world ascoime to trou- 
_ the peaceful inmates of the one we live 
n. , 

Not Harpy With Eituen.—A story is 
being told at the expense of a distinguis 
statesman,of whose vacillating state of inind « 
the public are aware. It appears that there 
was a deficiency of accoiumnodation in his 
office, and the architect was ordured to de- 
signa lavatory. He didso, and it was one 
witha brace of basins. The statesman’s 
valet, when he saw the arrangement, 
begged the architect to alter the plan at 
once to one basin, as hisanaster would else 
never be able to inake up his mind in which 
basin to wash. 


SCARED TO DEATH.—A negro died in the 
Louisville City Hospital recently from 
superstitious terror, as the mnedicine attend- 
ants belleve. To be sure, his physical con- 
dition was not good, but he could easily 
have been cured, in their opinion, exce 
fpr the conviction that he was about to d 

le did not tell in what way his tate was re- 
vealed to hii, but he was not to be con- 
vinced that it could be averted. After four 
days in the hospital, during which he was 
able to walk around, he announced that bis 
time had come, and lying down upon the 
floor died alimost instantly. “Scared to 
death,” is the verdict of the doctors, 


“PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GLASS Housgs” 
&c.—The oft-quoted saying, ‘Those who 
live in glass houses should not throw 
stones,’’ originated at the Union of the 
Crowns, when London was tor the frst 
time, inundated with Scotchmen. Jealous 
of their invasion, the Duke of Buckingham 
organized 4 moveinent against them, and 
parties were forined for the porpess of 
breaking the windows of their abodes. By 
way of retaliation a nutber of Scotchmen 
sinashed the windows of the Duke's man- 
sion, known as the “Glass House,"’ in Mar- 
tin’s Fields, and on his complaining to the 
King, his Majesty replied: ‘Steenie, * 
Steenie, those wha live in glass houses 
should be carefu’ how they fling stanes,’’ 


EaTina His Notge.—A Russian prince 
borrowed some inoney, but when the lend- 
er presented his note the prince flew in a 
passion, called him hard naines, and, draw- 
ing a revolver, inade him eat the note-of- 
band. A few days later the lender received 
his money, with a thousand-frane bill 
thrown in as interest. Shortly afterwards 
the lender received a letter from the prince 
informing hii that he was again in want of 
money, and telling him to present himself 
with ten thousand francs and stam pa 
a apon which to write his note-of-.and. 

he lender caine with the money. “Where 
is your peper for the note?" he said taking 
the money. “Here it is,’’ said the lender, 
drawing a large cake of gingerbread frou 
his coat pocket. The prince laughed at the 
joke, and shortly aflerwards paid the debt, 
with interest. 


A VIOLINIST’s CHARITY.—“Ole Bull.” 
the great violinist, on revisiting his native 
land, met, in alarge city, a young peasant 
woinan in tears. His tender heart sought 
the cause of her grief, and learned that her 
husband had been aided in emigrating to 
America, the land of promise, while she 
must await the bour when his earnings 
could bring her also across the ocean. The 
open hand and heart were not appealed to 
in vain. ‘Give ine your shoe,’’said he sott- 


ly. Taking from this the sinew used in its 
lacing, with it be replaced the four strings 
of his violin, and placing himself at the 
cathedral «door, he drew from this one 

arity 
pares - , P , » straing 
as only the large ' ws hand 
of Ole Bu d linprov ise execute 
His extended hat was filled. the 


Pi uring 
he did 
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AN OLD AIR. 


"BY ©. A. Cc, 
, Upon a staf, where oft I loon 
For any half-forgotten sage, 
1 chanced to fud within a book 
A wrap of paper brown with age ; 


And on it, copied neat and fair, 
Though time bad used it cruelly, 

There was a quaint but mournful alr, 
Signed, *‘With much love from Dorothy.*’ 


Perchance a gifito one more dear 
Than aught the world could else afford ; 
Bome air she played when he was vear, 
And watch'd her at the harpsichord, 


They must have both died long ago,} 
And this forgotten melody 

Ie all that IT shall ever know 
Of either him or Dorothy. 


And yet I trust the fates were kind, 
And led them with a gentle hand 
For lovers do not always find 
A rosy path at their command, 


1, too, had once my youthful dream, 
Which vanish‘d, like most dreams, away;— 
How far off now those voung days seem, 
When one is wrinkled, old, and gray ! 


Ah, well! it le the old, old tale ; 
We loved, but I was very poor ; 

My Joyous hopes were doom’ to fall? 
She mwarried—and ny dream was o'er, 


Andi’ Well, I was never wed ; 
But why recall the boyish pain ¥ 

11) play the air, and go to bed, 
Aad dre sm that lam young again 


TIFF. 


. - 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 
‘ROSE OF THK WORLD," ETC., 
ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII.—[conTINUED. ] 


HE little lady drove over to Laurel 
Lodge on the following day, and made 
her request in her very prettiest fashion 

of Mrs. Masserene, ard later Ninon was in- 
forined that she was to spend a month atthe 
Priory. 

“And you understan:! that there is to be 
no nonsense about Tiffany,’’ added her 
stepmother sharply. 

“You are to go alone, do you hear ?” 


“Oh, when did 1 ever allow Tiffany to in- | 


terfere with my own pleasure?” said Ni- 
non, with a short laugh. 

“It is only when [ am tired of having my 
desire that I think of her. 

“Of course | will go alone.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ declared Mrs. Mas- 
serene, considerably taken aback by this 
une ed submission to her wish. 

- a about your dresses, then ?''—hope- 
fully. 
wf will wear all iny London finery,” said 
Ninon, smiling. 

“Why shoulin't I? 


“Madame Du Mottay’s maid will freshen | 


them up for me a little, | have no doubt. 
“And indeed many ot 
» quite new.”’ 
“Now you talk sense,’ 
serene comfortably. 


‘ 


“Ef was afraid you would be wanting to | 


take only your maslins and such things 
like Tiffany's.” 

“You see I ain quite as desirous to shine 
as you can possibly be for me’'—with 
another bitter smile. 

“And Why shouldn't vou be? 

“A handsome stylish girl like you! 

“1 tell you what it is, Ninon; if you let 
this chance go by, you'll never get another 
aa good. 

“It'll be your own fault, I'll warrant, if 
you don't catch your cousin Brian and be- 
come Mrs. Beaufoy of the Priory.” 

“You think so ?” 

Ninon turned as pale as her white gown, 
and looked her step-imother straight in the 
face full of inisery. 

“It is exceedingly good of you tw say 

” 


She walked away, and went upstairs to 


’ her own room,and,locking the door behind 


her,crossed to the little dingy looking-glass, 
to seund, as she often did, and look at her 


> r pale reflection. 
ak ’ 


u bear ?"’ she said, balf aloud. 

“That is what you have tallen to. 

“Does it matter much what becomes of a 
‘woman to whom people think fit to say 
such things as that—and who deserves 
them? 

“Yes—I deserve them. 

“If 1 were a true woman, if 1 had a spark 


of bonesty in my heart, I should die sooner | 


than go to the Priory, to live under Brian 
Beautoy's roof, and to meet Quentin there, 
and to know all the time that Dick's letters 
are locked uptherein my room,and that he 
is coming boine. 

“Ab !'’—the girl broke intoa long sobbing 
Sigh and turned away from the glass. 

“What does it matter ? 

“Could Mr. Beaufoy well think worse 
of me than he does? 

“W hat " . an ’ — hannr 
Dick if I 
for a titn 

“He will n 

A gay little hand came knucking at the 
door. 


Ninon paused for a moment to regain oon- | 
** trot of ber face.and then weut aiid admitted 


Tiffany. 
The little thin 
neck and kissed 
“[ know. 
“] am so gied |" 


put her arins around her 
er deligitedly. 








the gowns are | 


cried Mrs. Mas- | 








eo tr, | 
“Jt wan time that some one came and 
took you away !"’ 
“Little Tiff,” murnrured Ninon, laying 


| 
| 


her sott cheek down on the child's head, | 


“do you think that I shall not suffer for go- | 


ing away, for deserting you even 
day ? . 

“Some people don't get seo for their 
wrongdoing in this world, I think; but I 
shall pay the penalty of iny selfishness one 
day or another. 

“And yet, knowing this, I want to go! 

“I have not the courage to say ‘No,’ 
though I shail be more unbappy there than 
here. 

“Oh, what right have I to the love ofa lit- 
tle beart like yours, child ? 

“Soold ine, Tit! 

“Abuse ine! 


for a. 


“Hold me tight in your arms, and don’t | 


let me go.”’ 

“Indeed,” declared ‘Tiff, ‘it is I who atin 
sending you away. 

“I know very well you don't want to go. 

“But I want my Ninon to show peovle 
here how lovely and how sweet she is. 

“And sometimes you will come and see 
me, and tell ine about it all—won’t you?” 

“Sometimes, said Ninon, with a wretched 
laugh. 

“Yes—perbaps when I have nothing else 
to do.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

T was four o'clock in the afternoon ; and, 
just as the Midland express had started 
frou St. Pancras Station,and was begin- 

ning its rapid northward flight, Miss Mas- 
serene arrived atthe Priory in the carriage 
which Madaine Du Mottay had sent for the 
young lady whose visit she was so eagerly 
expecting. 

~— caine rushing out in a pretty flut- 

ter to reveive her. 

“We will have tea in tiny bouduir,”’ she 

said, as pleased as any child. 

“Brian is out with his gun. 

*T want you to be quite comfortably in- 

stalled betore dinner. 

“My dear child’’—startled out of her 

good manners—“that is a Worth costume ! 

“Tt is perfect ! 

“Now you look as you should look al- 

ways.”’ 

Ninon explained, stuiling, that her pretty 

toilette was one of Lady Tngrani’s presents, 


| lady's unaffected kindness ; 


to expect every stranger you inet to be in- 
terested in such small personal details. 

The girl's heart was full of bitterness 
within her. ; 

This.of course,was what Brian had hinted 
at on the day of the warning. 
"Te believed her to bave been made the 
sport of an idle day by Quentin, since now 
Florry found it desirable to renew the sub- 
ject, doubtless at his suggestion,and to open 
ber eves fully before Quentin's return. 

liad Quentin been jess frank with her 
than she with him ? ’ 

What had she to reproach him with, ex- 
cept that he had liked her too well? 

The little demon of pride that was never 


, a 
long dormant in Ninon Masserene’s breast 


woke with an angry protest against Mr. 
Beaufoy’s interference in the affairs of a 
woman whom be so frankly despised. — 

“Well, perhaps so,’ Florry was adinitting 
as these thoughts passed rapidly through 
the girl's pind. ; 

“But one can't help feeling for a man like 
Quentin, engaged to an admirable person 
who is deplorably plain, and then to come 
to Marybridge and to tind—you !”’ 

Ninon softened at once under the little 
she thought 
quickly that Florry bad a look of Quentin 
about the eyes. 

“Oh, my charms were under a cloud !” 
she said yaily. 

“Poverty is so disenchanting. 

“The prettiest woman in the world could 


not be pretty at Laurel Lodge, with my 


| step-inotber pouring out tea for one’s ador- 
| ers, as she does tor Mr. Melladew, and say- 


| 
| 
| 





and that she bad two or three boxes full of | 


pedient to bring with her, 
“Ol course they are totally unsuited to 


| ty present position,’ said the girl; “but I 


did not know what else to do. 


“One of the peculiarties of ny existence | 


seeins to be that to-day I am up and to-mor- 
row down. 

‘Therefore Lkeep my Paris gowns as an 
actress keeps her wardrobe. 

“While lan Miss Masserene and a guest 
at the Priory, they are not too pretty to 
wear. 

“When I go back to Laurel Lodge, and 
become once more Mrs. Masserene's step- 
daughter, Lresume my cotton dresses and 
my plebeian habits at the same tite. 

“You poor child!” said Florry, with gen- 
uine feeling. 

“It is ‘igh time all that came to an end; 
something must positively be done. 

“That woman must be made to give you 
up. 


| prettier ones, which she had thought it ex- 





“But we won't think of that now; vouare | 


to have four weeks of pertect bappiness,and 
not to trouble your lovely dark head about 
anything at all—do you hear?” 


The little lady went herself with her vis- | 


itor to ber rooin and busied herself for her 
cointort. 

“There ! 

“Slip on a wrapper,’’ she said, “and leave 
Adele to unpack the rest of your things. 

“T will come back with you and decide 
what you are to wear for dinner. 

“You must look your very loveliest for 
our delectation. 

“Did [ tell you "'—a little hurriedly, as 
Ninon took off her walking-costume and 
puton a long white dressing-gown—*“that 
we expect Quentin down to-night ?” 

Ninon changed color. 

“No,” she said. 

“TI did not know he was in England.” 

“He has only just returned froin Biarritz,” 
explained Madame Du Mottay, as she led 
the way toher boudoir. 

“He has been paying a little duty-visit to 
his fiancee, Mademoiselle de Feroday.” 

“No,” said Ninon again quietly. 

“IT did not know that either.” 

“Yes, 

“I think he feels that the marriage-knell 
has been rung tor him at last, poor boy ! 

“And, of course, he is obliged to marry 
money. 

“Not that Marcelle de Feroday is at all 
bad for an heiress. ~ 


a husband.”’ 





Florry was pouring out tea, and,lowering | 


a blind over one of the open windows, Ninon 
saw that she avoided looking at her as she 


| spoke. 


“Poor old Quentin !”’ 

“He is quite the must desperate flirt I 
know ! 

‘‘He ought t > go about the world labeled 
‘Danwgerous 
“And he appealed to your | 
on the soore of his engagement. 

“Hoe really teels that he is greatly to be 
com jonated.”’ 

“No’’—carelessly; ‘I dp not think he 
mentioned his engagement at all. 

‘Tt is not the sort of thing a parson goes 
about proclaiming,;isit? = - 

“Jt would be a little too egotistical really, 

~ “st 


4 ” 


” 


ing, ‘I hope it iste your liking.’ 

Florry Du Mottay shuddered, and held 
her sinelling-bottle to her nose, 

“The tacts of life, the mere eating and 
drinking, arejso ugly in themselves, are not 
they ?” pursued Ninon lightly. 

“They need so much art to adorn or cover 
them up. 

“She is notin love with Quentin, thought 
Madame Du Mottay, with satisfaction. 

“And, as for him, as Briau says, he must 
look out for himself, 1 suppose. 

“He must remember his engagement and 
suriuon up all his heroism. 

“And Brian—Brian must learn to forgive 
Ninon for having known his brother first. 

“What a wite she would make him ! 

“Sheisan object of luxury in which he 
can afford to indulge, though poor Quentin 
cannot.” ' 

The Midland express was speeding on its 
way. 

Evening was setting in. 

They beard Mr. Beaufoy on the terrace 
below,and a little later his footsteps caine up 
the oaken stairs and passed along the corri- 
dor outside his sister's door, on the way to 
his own rooin, 

“Come, said Florry, “let me dress you 
thisevening. Nowonder Worth sends you 
such pretty things! I should like to com- 
pose some costumes for you myself.” 

They went back into Miss Masserene’s 
luxurious bed-room and held a cabinet 
council with Adele. 

Ninon sat passive 
hands. 

But there was a fur-away look in her eyes 
that puzzledj Florry, anda little nervous- 
ness at every sound in the quiet old house. 

They dressed her at last in a siinple gown 


and siniling under their 


| of some thin woollen stutl—white. 


Nun's veiling, the lady’s-maid called it. 
[t was made over a white silk petticoat, and 
fell in matchless folds about the tall and 
nymph-like form. 

Florry seized upon some great tiger-lilies 
that stood in ajar and fastened them in the 
girl’s hair and under her throat. 

The loose sleeves fell back and showed 
her beautiful arins bare to the shoulder, 
Her splendid hair waved low over 
forehead, and was knotted low behind. 

“A sibvl, a priestess, a goddess!’ ened 
Madame Du Mottay. “Which do you look 
inost like? Help me, Ninon! Whichdo you 
feel most like ?”’ ; 

“A goddess,” said Ninon, smiling. 

“They are usually imade stone; 
they not?” 

And then they went down-stairs together 
and into the drawing-room, where they 
found Mr. Beaufoy reading a newspaper. 
A look of triuinph flashed into his sister's 
face us he rose to shake hartds with Miss 
Muasserene. 

It was impossible not to see how he was 
affected by her beauty, which, the little wo- 
inan felt, gained new eftect from its con- 
trast.in its simple white gown, with ber 


her 


of are 


~own looped-up,and be-ribboned dress and 


her jitthe crinoline and fancifullyv-dressed 
hair. ; 
Ninon's face was lit up, quivering, as the 
face of no stone goddess ever was lit up. 
Iter hand trembled in Brian’s cool palm ; 
hutit seemed to him that her great s lining 


; | bine eyes went past his face to the little 
“And she must be eertainly very mach | 
| in love with him to accept 80 impecunious 


Dresden elock on the inantelpiece. Mr. 
en * > re ’ ~ ° s 

Beautoy letthe pretty fingers go,.and turn- 
ed away, with hardly a word. 


Ninon passed through one of the open | 


Windows on to the terrace, where Florry 
was calling to the dogs in French, and mak- 


| inga pretty chatter. 


his sister went on. | 


“Don't you hear horses in the 
she said quickly > 


distant sound « 


and indeed there wasa 
f wheels grinding round the 
gravei sweep before the 


I f looked at } sweet troubled f 


nouse, 


Ace 


Mag ~ 


K, OVercome by s0me 


But Ninon hung pae 


sudden unconquerable Shrinking and ner- 


yvousnesa, 
A little breeze was Springing up amon 


the jasmine and the mignonnette and 
ing her hotly blushing cheeks. ee 


How could she go into the lamp-lit drawing 


Ne 
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rooin and meet bim thers before them all? 
They had not met since the night when she 
had stolen from her step-mothber’s house to 
meet him. . 

How would he look at her? 

W hat was his opinion of her, now that 
time and absence had permitted him, to re- 
flect coolly upon her conduct? 

If she could only go in quietly and give 
him her band! - 

What would Mr. Beaufoy think—what 
must he not think—of her agitation ? 

She heard voices coming towards ber; and 
then Florry and Quentin came out of the 
drawing-room together; and she turned, 
forcing a smile to her lips, to meet him, 

She saw that he was pale, and looked 
tired, and that there was a great oss 
in his eyes and in his voice as he put out his 
hand. 

“Florry wanted to order me up-stairs,” 
he said hurriedly. 

“But Linsisted on coming to see you first. 
You have not quite forgotten ne, I hope?” 

“No,” Ninon said blankly. 

W hat was there about hitn that frightened 
her so? é 

Why did he look at ber with such a 
curious passionate determination ? 

She could not read the riddle of his man- 
ner. 

She put her feverish little hand into his 
palm and felt him press it close. ’ 

Florry, whose inovemept were 4s rapid 
as those ofa bee or a bird, had flitted in at 
the window again; they were alone on the 
terrace, while the slanting sun was sinking 
in a golden baze. 

In the glow Ninon shone like some fair 
unearthly creature, with her ‘startled eyes 
and her nisty gown and the great deep 
tiver-lilies at her throat. 

Quentin gazed as ifhe could never gaze 
his fill. 

“Are you sure,’ he said in alow voice, 
‘chat you bave not forgotten me? If you 
knew how I have thought of you every 
moment since I went away !”’ 

Still she did not speak. ‘ 

He had > away—a little infatuated 
perhaps—she bad not even been quite sure 
of that—a little intoxicated by the summer 
and their relationship, and the random 
audacity of their intimacy; but he had come 
back something more than this. 

The girl’s heart began to beat with a sud- 
den dread., 

W hat had she done that he should look at 
her like that? 

They tad amused themselves together, 
and it was over; and he was engaged to 
Madeinoiselle de Feroday. 

“Say-a word to me Ninon,’’the young fel- 
low pleaded still bolding her hand. “Only 
say that I have done well tocome back, and 
I will be content.”’ . 

‘“‘Hlow can I say that ?’’she said hurriedly. 
“Pray go. It is late.’’ 

“Come!” she said, trying tosmile. “I 
ain going in too; we will go together.”’ 

Quentin hastened up-stairs to dress, 

Dinner was put back for a few minutes. 
Ilis arrival had created a pleasant little dis- 
turbance in the tranquil house, 

Ninuon stood at the window looking out, 
and seeking in. vain for some way out of 
the difficulties which seemed to be closing 
round her. 


Brian had not spoken a word to her since 
she had come back into the room, 

Ile stood by the, flower-filled fireplace. 
; and looked across to where her clear and 
pale protile, with its waving masses of raven 
hair, was defined against the blue-gray 
square of the open window. 

He noticed that, when Quentin reappeared 
after a hurried toilette, she turned instinc- 
tively, that Quentin’s eyes met hers, and 
that hers fell. 

Mr. Beaufoy carried a rather moody face 
into the dining-room, 

But Quentin and his sister had a great 
deal to say to each other, and Ninon with 
an effort put away the nervous dread that 
had taken possession of her, and joined 
gaily in their conversation. 

Dinner was nearly over when Florry said 
careless] y— 

‘‘How did you leave Marcelle? Isshe en- 
joying herself well at Biarritz?” 

Quentin changed color, and 
swiftly at Ninon. 

Her eyes were cast down; she was play- 
ing with the fruit on her plate. 

“I did not see Mademoiselle de Fero- 
day,” he answered deliberately, and in a 
tone which seemed to -ender any continu- 
ance of the subject of doubtful expediency. 

Florry raised her eyebrows, and cast 4 
look of disinay at Brian. 

But Brian’s eyes were as intent on his 
plate as Ninon’s. . 

Madame Du Mottay stood up, with ashrug 
of her pretty over-dressed shoulders. 

“Come, Ninon,” she said, “‘we will leave 
these nen, in their charming sociable En- 
glish fashion,to talk about the weather over 
| their wine. You and I will go out upon 
| the terrace and get a last breath of fresh 
air.”’ 
| 3ut Quentin exclaimed gaily that he 
| would not be abandoned in that heartless 

Way. " 

“What is it you sing me there, little sis- 
ter?’ he said, in Florry’s favorite tongue. 
“Brian and | have long since had enoug of 
each other’s society. And at this hour, 
when the evening breeze begins #6 blow 
ind tl longer beats so ardently 

errace-walk, it is the pleasantest 

4: Marvti idge 

I 138 Cigaretie as he stepped geet 

® window after the two ladies, and [0!- 
lowed them to the other end of the jasmine 

| Sinothered walk, where there was the most 
comfortable collection of chairs and pillows, 

and whence the pretty view ‘could be had 
of the gardens andthe fading sunset 


sky. 
, Swoetbriar and mignonoette. and helio 


looked 
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SS 
‘ at their strong sweet 

scents on the twilight al : 
Away to the west, the low line of the gar- 


den trees made a dark and delicate cloud 
- the primrose cjearness of the 


y: 
The day had been sultry. 
The night wind rose with a refreshing 

coolness on its wings. 
“Well,” Quentin said, sittin, 


down ona 
cushions at Ninon’s feet, .an rnp Be 
that be couid get atfull view of the girl's 


fair fave, in whieh her bright dilated eyes 
shone evengely Shona the dusk, “and 
how have you n amusing yourself since 
I went away? 
“Any more moonlit walks?” 
She laughed, with a sudden sense of re- 
lief. 

As long as he chose to look at her, to 
speak 0 her like that, he would be_ con- 
teat. 


She had given him some right to jest 
about the past, she knew. 

And was it not a proof that he cared but 
little, after all ? 

She had been misled by his manner when 
they first met that evening. 

Did not Quentin always look and saya 
little more than he meant one to be- 
lieve? 

**Moonlit;walks !’’ echoed Florry. 

“Were those the diversions you permit- 
ted him, Ninon ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Ninon dewurely, “the moon 
rose early, and Tiffany was the most pru- 
dent of chaperons, I assure you !" 

“Ah, no excuse ! . 

“TI think you both deserve credit for not 
having eloped, or done something equally 
desperate ! 

“Oh, this English dulness! 

“What would one do to escape from it‘ 
even tor an bour ?” 

““W ha; indeed ?”’ echoed Quentin grave- 
ly. 
" Ninon was hanging ber head, and would 
not treet his look. 

‘“‘A tew more weeks such asI spent be- 
fore Ninon dawned upon ime,” continued 
Florry, with energy, “and I sbould un- 
doubtedly, as I told Brian, have hung 
myself froin one of the beains of his ances- 
tral roof! 

“However, since it is now athing of the 
past, and since Ninon is the result —— 

“Did any one ever see anything s lovely, 
I ask you a little, Quentin ? 

“One feels a sense of obligation to her for 
being what she js.”’ 

Ninon laughed,and put up a pretty warn- 
ing finger. 

“Mr. Beaufoy will 
said. 

“And you know heis of a Shakspeare’s 
mind, that 


‘* ‘Beauty is but a vainand doutful good.’ 
I shall get a lecture if he overhears 


you,” 
Beaufoy ?’”’ 


“6 “Mr, 
drilv. 

‘Who is ‘Mr. Beaufoy ?’”’ 

-“*-Your elder brother,” answered Ninon 
calinly. 

‘He has a better title still,’’ said Quen- 
tin. 

“He is your cousin. _ 

“Why do you call him ‘Mr. Beaufoy,’ 
Ninon ?” 

**What else should I call him? 

‘‘He calls ine ‘Miss Masserene.’”’ 

Quentin sintled curiously. 

“That a man should undervalue his pri- 
vileges to such an extent!’’ he said. 

“I do not remember that you were reluc- 
tant to call me ‘Quentin.’ ”’ 

N ee 

“You!” she said lightly. 

“You are a being of the same order as 
myself.”’ 

‘Thank Heaven!” he said devotedly. 

“Oh! there is no reason for that.”’ 

“You think so?’’ Quentin threw away his 
cigarette. 

‘But if I ain content? 

“If I would rather he on a level with 
you, within reaeb at the warinth of your 

and, the blue of your eyes, the soul in 
your voice——”’ 

“Ah, hush!’ the girl said. 

His voice had dropped. 

Florry was chattering 
dogs. 

‘‘Leave ine that joy at least,’’ pleaded 
Quentin hurriedly, ‘‘since I cannot aspire 
tosuch heights or pluuge to such depths 
in your estimation as iny elder brother. 

“Tain not quite sure, you see, whether 
i look upto him or took down upon 

im.”’ : 

“1 am still less decided myself upon the 
point,” answered the girl, with a mocking 
smile. 

“IT do not think that I should dare) to do 
either.”” — 

Quentin looked at her with an 
dissa isfaction in his violet eyes. 

He thought that he would alinost rather 
have had one such bitter word from her, if 
it brought such sudden fire into her resplen- 
dent glance, than all he sweet speeches 
for which he had longed so often and in 
vain. 

“What has become 
Florry. 

“Why does he not come out to us?”’ 

Through the open window could be heard 
the click of billiard-ball!s. 


hear you,’ she 


asked Quentin 


French to_ her 


iminense 


of Brian?’’ cried 


<a «Kees 






-— 





| 


It seemed that Mr. Beaufoy preferred to | 


anuse hitu- 
knocking the 


sinoke his oizar alone, and to 
seliin solitary fashion by 


Say tner Bria 
the window. 
“Yon are losing the last little bit of 
in the sky. 
“Come out! 
“One can play billiards by gaslight. 


another, Chopin, Schumann, 


startled a white figure that was standing | 


against the wail close by. 


together among the cushions and 


. . Pa 
Saat Ee a Sie aE he eS SA IM, Baas 2 
ee ethene eae a eal _— i wy — 


.. “Come out of n, yo an 
os oh your den, you big bear,and 
Brian lingered a little longer. ° 
Pr pm foes ny in, and would have 
n Mer to a match at bi ; 
wy me aby lliards ; but 
“Ninon and Quentin are on the terrace," 
she said. 
“I must go back to them.” 
“Must you?"’ : 
“Of course. 
“I am not quite content. 
“I believe, after all, that there is some- 
thing between them. 
“On Quentin's side it is plain. 
“On Ninon’s—— 
“IT don’t know. 
“T am puzzled!” 
“Since Miss Masserene knows of his en- 
meént, what more can you do?" asked 
rian. 
‘But you heard what he said about Mar- 
celle? 
‘‘He has not seen her—he put on his im- 
practicabie look when I mentioned her,” 


said Florry. 

“That too is his affair—and Miss Masse- 
rene's. 

“T tell you again, they understand each 
other vagowe ww gM 

Florry made a little gesture of despair, 


and, taking her brother’s arin, him 
out on to the terrace. 

They were just in time time to seea 
white gown and a black coat strolling away 
together into the twilight of the garden | 
walks until they were lost to sight. 

Mr. Beaufoy siniled, 

You see !’’ he said, 

*Come in, nv dear child. 

“Come in, and give me a little music.”’ 

a Du Mottay played, extremely 
well. 

By some strange fréak of nature, all that 
was wanting in her frivolous head seoim- 
ed to have concentrated itself in her {fin- 
gers. 


pulled 





| he said. 





She threw an expression, a sentiment 


into her music which she herself was inca- , 
pable of feeling. 
Brian always felt that he “could forgive: 


his madcap little sister all her shortcoin- 
ings and her follies while she was seated at | 
the piano. 

He called now forone old favorite after 

Rubinstein ; 
Florry went on patiently enough for half 
an hour, while heflay back on the sofa with 
his arms under his head, listening to the 
delicious sounds she awoke, 

But at last she turned round = impetaous- 
ly, breaking ofPin the middle of the music, 
and said— 

“What has becoine of those young peo- 
ple? 

“What can they be thinking about? 

“Aud Ninon has no shawl! 


; Own. 





“Brian, take her this’—she caught upa 
wrap from a chair—‘“and tell her that she 
is to come in at once. 

“Quentin bas no right to let her run such 
risks in this abominable cliimate.’’ 

Mr. Beaufoy stood up obediently. 

It was not worth while to show the dis. 
taste he felt for h’s errand. 

He stepped out of the open window, and 





there, leaning with idly-clasped hands 
It was Ninon, and she w&s alone. 
‘““Miss Masserene,’’ he said abruptly, ‘I 
was coining to find you. 
“My sisterthinks you had better come 
in.”’ 
“Very well,’’ she said. 
“But I must tind my fan. 
“T left it on the terrace 
ner.”’ 
He turned and walked with her. 
“Will you put this on?” he said, offering | 
the shawl. 
She shook ber head. 
And then, as they stooped 





after din. 


searched 
rugs for 
been cry- 


and 


her tan, be saw that the yirl bad 
ing. 

“You have stayed out too long, I 
atraid,’’ he said. 

“What bas bec me of Quentin ?”. 

“J don't know,” she answered. 

“Ts he not in tue house ? 

“] beard the piano and T eame back. 

“T thought Florry was iollowing us, 

“T think “—io an absent kind of way—‘the | 
went to bring me a shawl. 

“T forget.’ 

“Put thes about vour theoat now,’ Brian 
answered, wilh aire pentl than she 
had yet heard tn lis voce 

She looked up tind there was a pathetic | 
surprise in her eves us they met Mr. Beau- 
foy's steady glance. | 

Dusky] alinost giark as it was, the girl | 
suddenly felt embarrass “dd, suddenly grew 
conscious of herseil, feltas if she did not | 
know what to do with her hands or how to 
look away again. 

“You were listening to the music?” 
Brian said, as they still stood looking into 
each other's eyes—pallid in the twilight. 

“VY as.’’ 

“T hope it was only that that made you 
ery ?”’ 

It was true that he did not approve of this | 
girl, that she was what people called a | 
beauty, that she had so little self-respect as 
to flirtopenly witha man whom she knew 
to be engazed toanother woman; but she 
was under his roof, and he could not bear 
to see a Woman cry, and it was evident that 
Quentin was behaving very badly. 

‘Onia that! Ninon, with 
priwhta | ul V Siniie. 

nm 


ain | 


Hoss 


' 


echoed her 


Die “ 
“For ine mus 


| 


“a ple sure. ' 
Brian said nothing; and they went back | 


| half nocking and half sad. 


| fora sight of Dick’s Ninon, and they really 


' said, crushing Mary 


S et ee BS 













: SS 
into the our, to find ntin 
quietly of a eae me 


lamp, and Fi 
broidery at his 

“Ab, there you are, you foolish child!” 
she cried. . 

Brian noticed that Quentin hardly looked 
up, and certainly inade no apology for hav- 
ing Jeft his cousin half an nour waiting for 
her shawl. 

“Did she tell ine the truth?” he thought 
bitterly. 

“Or have they quarrelled tor the mo- 
ment? 

“Why are women like that born with 
such fair faces ? 

“Tlow is a man to find oat what is in their 
hearts or in their souls? 

“@r is it indeed 


** "Worth while to guess at all?" ** 


Ninon stood looking, with bright dilated 
eyes, at both the inen. 

She had the fleecy white shaw! still about 
her head and throat, and began slowly tw 
unwind it now. 

As she did so,somnething fell with a sharp 
sound on the polished floor. 

The girl suddenly blushed deeply, and 
stooped to search for it. 

“My ring !’’ she said, as both the brothers 
caine to her assistance. 

Brian found it in a moment ortwo, and 
looked at it curiously as he laid it in ber 
outstretched palm. 

“What an odd ornament for you to wear!” 


wning over some em- 


Quentin broke into a bitter little langh. 

“She would not change it for the Digyest 
and brightest of the Beaufoy diamonds!’ 
he said, turning away. 

Ninon slipped it,trembling, upon her fin- 
ger. 

“It is getting too large—or my finger is 
getting too smal, rather,’’ she said 
faintly. 

“It seemed to her that Dick had suddenly 
put hishand on hers, in the presence of 
these two men, and claimed her for his 


“Quentin,’’ she went on,in a random 
way, ‘pray sing to us—Florry’s music has 
gotfinto my head; men talking means 
nothing for me any more after that.”’ 

“IT will sing with you,’’ Quentin answer- 
ed abruptly. 

But she drew back. 

“No,not to-night,”’ Brian heard her whis- 
per, in a pleading way. 

What right had Quentin to speak with 
such authority? 

What need had she to eo ? 

He took up one of the books from the ta 
ble and stood there trying t) read, rather 
than to listen tothe tnmurimured conversa- 





tion that followed. 

“What are youso much interested in, my 
poor Brian?” asked Madaine Du Mottay, | 
who read only French novels, and who 
adored Octave Geuillet, the De Musset of 
women. 

“Some new poeins,’’ saswered Brian,louk- 
ing up, and met Ninon’s inserutable simile, 


The broad gold ring shone on her hand 
with which she held the Look—the ring that 
hung so loosely on the girl's pretty wasted 


finger.. 
morning, it was to find a letter froin 


W Mary Hawthorn by her plate on the 


breakfast table. 
Tiffany had sent it to the Priory. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HEN Ninon came down the next 





The girl changed color as she took it | 
up. | 
Mary wrote in her kind and sisterly | 
way. 


She said they were longing very t.uch 


thought,as Mrs. Masserene would not spare 
herto them, that they themselves must 
come to Marybridge fora tew days, in order 
to be able to send a personal report of her 
well-being to that impatient lover of | 
hers, 

Ninon felt herself growing froin 


hot to 


| gold. 
“What was she to do? 
She would have to write and put them | 
off as best she eould. 
She would have to adinit that she had 
| again been tempted away from hotne and 


from Tillany. | 

She looked round the charming old-fash- | 
ioned rooin in which she stood. 

No one was down-stairs yet. 

The break fast-table was laid 
refinement that ts Ninon was 
ing. 

Flowers and fruit were heaped in dishes 
ot rare old china. 

She turned and saw her own reflection in 
the inirror close at hand—herself standing | 
in her faultless morning-dress in the tid- 
die of the pretty old-fashioned  chaim- 
ber. 

“] have one more month to be here,” she | 
Hawthorn’s letter in | 
month I will be 


with all the 
SO ensnir- 


her hand; ‘and for that 

happy in my own way. 
“Haven't 1 bought it dearly enough ? 
“Hasn'tit cost me Tiffany's loneliness 


and my own self-respect and Brian Beau 
toys contempt 7 

“Oh — she passed her hand wearily 

| across her eyes—*'I will be happy! I will 


—I will! 
“And then, no tnatter what coines,at least 

[ shall have had my day.”’ 
Atthat moment Quentin 


caine into the 


ri. 
’ 


, t her 
. W ® are “i. 
ing the little chill hand in Doth his own. 


friends to-day 


PR Se es oe ee 
~ me ~ wo Se Oe 


A cl 





ness, she laughed as she 5 
at week could believe your offer sim 
cere , 


“I have never had a friend in my life~ 
sry toe ie if you will.’ 

“You know what I would be if 1 might,” 
be answered ,as they passed into the conser 
Vv her. 

And she laughed again. 

“Why cau we never talk together—you 
and I,"* she sakl—“‘without touching upon 
such dangerons subjects? 

“Let us be sensible jor five minutes,if we 
cau. " 

“It is all your fault. 

“I ain always well behaved with other 
men."’ 


“Even that distinction is welcome,” he - kes ; 


said, watching her as she plucked a white 
geranium for her gown. 


“I would not be to you what all men are, 
“Let ine always stand apart in your mind, _ ~~ 


if only in so poor a way as that. 


They stood ee ae parrying 
aff) 


Quentin's # es with airy mockery, 
Quentin feeling hiwself irresistibly tas 


petted to g on inaking them, in spite of bis 3 
tter judginent. ‘Se 


The 
much 


girt was too utterly unha to care 
’ 


nger what she did or said. 


And Queatin’s devotion was far from dis — 


pleasing her. 

She knew of his engagement. 

But why should she Llane him,any more 
than herself for want of candor? 

She was apparently in wild spirits when 


they went back wgether into the breakfas$ ~~) 


rooin, where Brian and Madame Da Mottay 
had just made their appearance. 

Florry announced, as she broke open and 
read her letters, that they would seon haye 
the house full. 

“We inust discuss the ball,” she said. 

“We must arrange to have it while Ninon 
is with us. 

“Brian, you will give ine permission, will 
you not?’ 

After break fast she hurried Ninon off toa 
cabinet council in the tnusic-room. 

Quentin looked after them somewhat 
wistfully. 

“Will gou shoot?" Brian asked. 

“Or will you walk with tne, tf you don't 
care about shooting ?”’ 

“Thanks, no. 

“T don’t think I shall go out this morn- 
ing,’’ bis brother answered. 

“It you have letters to write, there is the 
library, you know.” 

“Yos, thank you. 

“I dare say I shall contrive to take care of 
myself; and he sxauntered out, lighting bis 
cigarette; and turned along the terrace in 


| the direction of the mmusie room windows, 


Brian called to hin bastily,and the young 


} man looked round, surprised, 


“Look here, Quentin,’ Mr. Beaafoy be- 
yan, “I have no wish, as you can readily 
understand, to interfere with your amuse- 
ments; but. there is one question I feel 
bound to ask you. 

“Is Miss Masserene aware of your en- 
gagement with Marcelle de Feroday ?” 

Quentin paused before he answered, and 
looked searchingly into his brother's dark 
and disturbed face. 

“Ido not know,” he answered; “what 
Miss Masserene inay have beard trom some 
of iny kind friends; but I inyself have cer- 
tainly not mentioned to her an engagement 
that no longer exists. 

‘Everything is at an end between Made 
moiselle de Feroday aud myself.” 3 

“Since when ?'' demanded Brian curtly. 

‘That ean concern only the young lady 
and myself, : 

‘But the faet remains that we are no 
longer enygaged,”’ 

Brian turned on his heel. 

“In that case,’ he answered briefly, “F 
have nothing tnore to say.” 

For days afterwards the brothers hardly 
exchanged a word 

The house was gradually filling with the 
visitors whom Madame Du Mottay had sue 
ceeded in obtaining from the neighboring 
country-houses, 

One or two of Quentin's friends came 
down from town, too; so that it was really 
quite a pleasant party over which the beau- 
titul Miss Masserene queened it in ber old 
fashion. 

There were rides and drives to every pic 
turesque spot in the neighborhood, lawn- 
tennis, charades, tiusic, dancing sometimes 


| in the evening. 


People looked and wondered at the heau- 
tiful young creature who was dressed like 
4 princess, and who held her own #0 8Q- 
perbly arong them, the “county pe@0~ 
ple’ —the salt of the earth in their own 


| estimation—and who lived in a shabby oot 


tage in. Marybridyge, and bad a wother and 


|! a sister who were not presentable. 


More than one eligible young man found 
biuiself completely subjugated by Misa 
Masserene’s chartos; but in each and all of 
thom ber audacious flirtations, ber reckless 
inanner of amusing bersell, especially with 


| QQuentin Beaufoy, woke the saue doubts as 


had, two years betore, made Sir Robert 
Davenant hesitate to offer her his band. 

Ninon troubled berselt litthe about her 
adorers. 

Her time was fully oceupied. ° 

It seemed that she langhed,talked,danced 


from tnorning Go might. 
She displayed a feverish eagerness about 
her daily changes of dress, 
She was plainly resolved to outshine 
wotan.to dazzle, to bewiltch, to fasel- 
put tn slways excepting the mas 
}’ r ‘ vith the 
cK. e@aa 
al ner 
vito 
Qu 


{ikinon, will you let me be your 
tisLat you!” she said, with some bitter. 
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stow upon the inhabitants of Laurel 

Lodge?” she would ask with a laugh. 
“And know that Florry objects to 

them. will not have thein here."’ 


‘WON AT LAST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘A- GREAT MISTAKE;”’ 
‘a WEAK WOMAK,”’ ‘“‘RED RIDING- 
HOOD,’ ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER II.—(continvgp. } 
BAY, Jack,’’ Sebastian said, endeavor- 
ing to hide his pipe,’ ‘there's a lady 
coming towards us in full eail, and 


was nearly caught in the act of lighting 


up! 

ts it possible 7?” cried the lady, witha 
little cry of delight, and running towards 
him with outstretched hands, 

“Why, a all that 1s sweet !"’ exclaimed 
Binythe, “it's Madge—I mean Miss Hes- 
ket -** 

““No—Madge, you dear old Sebastian !"’ 
cried the girl,ber sweet tace siniling at him 
out of ell her pretty white finery. 

“Madygo—litie Madge, who has lit that 
fainiliar black pipe tor you inany and many 
a time in the old studio at home. 

“Let me do it for you now, so that you 
may seo I have not forgotten the way."’ 

She proceeded to strike a light as she 
apoke. 

“Oh, Jack, is it not like old times to see 
him again ? 

“J declare that horrible old meerschauin 
smells sweeter than all my lady's perfumes 

t together. 

“When did you come, Mr. Smythe? 

“Where is your luggage? 

“Jt must be sent for at once.’’ 

She sat down on the grass at Jack’s foot. 

Jack, forgetting all his good resolutions, 
was sinoking too. 

Here was a pretty group to be found In 
Mr. Blake's warden at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the Duchess of Battleton ex- 
pected to arrive at any moinent! 

Lady Blanchmayne, coming out half an 
hour [later with Noel to give a last look 
round the preparations that had been made, 
was petrified at the sight. 

As for Noel, he could with difficulty re- 
strain his rage. 

Sebastian Sinythe, in his vulgar, shabby 
coat, with his meerschaum in his mouth, 
with his loud voice and perpetual talk about 
his abominuble music ! 

No guest could well have been so un- 
weloome at that moment to the master of 
Woodsdown. 

“This is one of Mr. Beamish’s graceful 
jests, no doubt,” remarked Lady Blanch- 
mayne, sourly regarding the little group 
through her gold ye ye 

“It is not enough that ladies are to be 
terrified by his very objectionable dog, but 
now they are to be poisoned by his tobacco 
and insulted by his vulgar friends!’ 

“Allow me,” said Noel, who was livid 
with passion, ‘to apologize in his name. 

“T will undertake to see that neither the 
dog nor any inmate of my house shall an- 
noy you turther after to-day.”’ 

“Spoken like a gontle van,” said Major 
Whyte, who had followed Lady Blanch- 
mayne. 

Noel advanced to poor old Sebastion, who 
had sprong to his feet, and was doing his 
beat to hide the offending pipe. 

“I am sorry, but the house is so full at 
present that I cannot ask for the pleasure 
of your company. 

“I shall be happy to send you back to the 
station in one of tny carriages. 

“You will be in time for the six-o’clock 
train to town.”’ 

“Noel,”cried Jack indignantly, “are you 
mad ?"’ 

“Mr. Smythe is here as Jack’s gnest,’’ 
added Madge, pale and quiet. 

“He brings us news of our old friends— 
friends who were good to you in the days of 
our poverty.” 

“When Beamish hasa house of his own," 
réturned Noel, quite beside himsell now 
with passion, “] shall not question his 
choice of juests. 

“J c'aiim the same privtiage in mine. 
“Major Whyte, will you give your arm 
to Lady Blanchimayne and take her back to 


» ‘phe house ? 


*] will follow you when I have arranged 
jis little busines-.”’ 

When they were gone, Sinythe drew a 
long b eath. 

sflomebody pinch me !" he said. 

“The world is crumbling beneath my 

t. 
9 it to me, Sebastian Smythe, those 
words were addressed ?"’ 


“Forget them, Sebastian,’”’ said Jack 
Beamish, sterniy—‘‘forget them and the 
nan who uttered thei. 

“Go with Madye. 

“J will not insult vou by asking you to 
remain c i i) 1 niger inder his roof 
“Good ; ; enent 
Se bastial ew } rf a) 1 > el) 
to be lod awa fad we face was as 


pale as death. 
Jack .aced Noel. 


“Then look sbarp,’’ returned Noel. 
“Smythe has brought us a message from 
Warrington.” 





“] want a few words with you,” he said. | 


hasn't « penny in the world, and be 
is = just off his bed Of sickness. 
will bea favorable moment for put- 

your intentions on his behalf into exe- 
. , 

“Yee oe 4 going to send him fi 

“Yes; aren't sen m five 
bundred dollars?” 

“This is the first time I bave heard of it,”’ 
declared Noel coldly. 

Jack laughed bitterly. 

“You must have a very short memory,” 


“Have you forgotten what you said to ine 
that day in the studio at home ? 

“<‘If ever I am rich, I will send pees 
Warrington and his babies tive hundred 
dollars 7’ ”’ ° 

“Only five hundred ?’’ sneered Noel. 

“Are you sure it wasn't a thousand ? 

“Ww with the legacies I have bad to pay 
away, and one thing or another, I aim a 
poorer inan than you to-day. 

“At anyrate, I have not got five bundred 
dollars to fling out of the window.’’ 

“Then Warrington must starve. I under- 
stand. 

a read your thoughts plainly enough, 
Noel. 

“Yeu want to break with Warrington as 
you have broken with the rest of our old 
chums—with Sinythe, who sold the coat off 
his back, when you were ill, to get you 
wine.”’ 

‘*Beamish,’’ cried Noel fiercely, ‘do you 
wish te humiliate me by recalling the 
fact !’’ 

“IT merely wish to remind you of it,” an- 
awered Jack sadly ; ‘‘you have forgotten so 
inuch that shonid bave béen saored to you.”’ 
His voice broke. 

“Noel,’’ he went on, “1 know I am a 
rough sort of fellow, that [ am a blot in my 
shabby coat upon your splendor. 

“I don't blame you for finding me in the 
way. 

‘‘But—there is something I must say be- 
tore I go. 

“It is about Madge. 


‘I have heard of late that you have given ° 


hor some cause for pain. 

‘Noel, be true to her. 

“That is all I ask; and I will go back to 
the life Ishould never have left, and inar 


your prosperity no longer.” 
“That will do,”’, cried Noel irritably. 
“Tl am neither of the age nor inthe humor 


tostand this perpetual control of my uc- 
tions.’’ 

“Do you think,” retorted Jack hotly, 
‘that, because you have as wealthy, 
you can expect to escape the judgment of 
your friends?” 

Noel’s eyes sank beneath the indignant 
gaze of his friend. 

“Tf,” he said hurriedly, “what goes on 
here does not please you,you have the rem- 
edy in your own hands.” 

And with that he went back to the house. 

Jack paased his hand across his eyes in a 
bewildered way. 

“] have the remedy in my ewn hands,”’ 
he said. 

Iie went and sat down by the rustic table, 
and bowed his face upon his arins. 

A soft hand on his shoulder made him 
start up. 

It was Madge; and in her blanched and 

»yiteous face he saw that she had overheard 
bis conversation with Noel. 

“Madge, my poor child,” he said, “you 
were there ?”’ 

“Don't ery, my dear !"’ 

“Cold and cruel as he has grown, I did 
notthink he could speak such words to you 
—to you,who have nade him what he is!’ 

“No, no, dear, you ure mistaken,”’ said 








sternly ; and, at the same moment, a shot 
oo , followed , ay scream. 

Jack rushed back through win- 

dow. Baby ran screaming and after 
eitady Blanch and Noel 

anchma: 

edealy o0 to the verandah by which a ser- 
t with a gan was just ng- 

vee What ro happened?’ cried Jack 


fiercely,as Madge came running up,ber lips 
white, her eyes full of horror. 
“Van !’’ she cried, sobbing violently. 
“Oh, Jack, Jack! Puvor Van! 
“Oh, why did they do it?” 


“What of Van ?” said Jack, dangerously 
calm. 

“He is dead, Jack,” cried the giri 
wildly. 


“Didn't you hear the shot ?” shuddering. 

‘He 1s dead—they have killed him!’’ 

Jack rushed at the groom and seized him 
by the shoulders. 

“Is this true?’ he said, between his 
teeth. 

“My master’s orders,sir,”’ stammered the 
man, and Jack,recoiling,released him from 
his 
“Does this fellow speak the truth ?’’ he 
asked, turning, white and stern, to Noel. 

“Was it by your orders ?”” 

“Yes, it was,’’ answered Noel curtly. 

““W hat ot it?” 

Jack stared at him,incredulous. 

“Oh, Noel, Noel,” wailed Madge, “how 
could you havethe heart ?’’ 

“He has killed the dog!’ said Jack, 
stunned by the blow, “shot him through 
his faithful heart that was so tenderly de- 
voted to a worthless master as my own. 

“Poor old Van ! 

‘Poor old friend ! 

“You were good for nothing but to love 
him, and you troubled his magnificence 
with your shabby presence as I do too—as I 
do too !”’ 

“Come away, Jack,’’ whispered Madge, 

aining strength from his misery to protect 
fim—“come away with me. 

“They will only sneer at you !"’ 

“It is not,only for the dog I grieve,’’ 
cried Jack, facing the startled group on the 
terrace—‘“‘it is not he who alone is dead. 

“The friendship which once filled my 
life has been murdered Ly the same foul 
blow.” 

He turned to Noel 
tempt. 

“The veil is torn awav at last,’’ he said, 
‘from before my eyes, and I see down to 
the bottom of your shallow soul, I see that 
you are selfish, ungrateful—a coward !”’ 

‘‘Beainish !’’ 

“Silence !’’ Jack continued fiercely. 

“IT have fed you with my bread, 
hopes, iny life. 

“f have made of my talent a ladder for 
your genius to climb. 

“If you had asked my heart's blood I 
would not have denied you. 

“And how have you rewarded me ? 

‘Heaven forgive you, Noel Blake! } 

“You have reduced ime to the infinite 


with supret.e con- 


my 





| 
| 
| 


Jack eagerly. “It was principally my 
fuult.. IT made hiin say inore than he | 
meant ?’’ 


“Coward that I am,’'sobbed Madge, “why 
have I stayed here so long? 
me away! Let us go back to the dear old 
home together.”’ 

“Why,yor silly little woman,what would 
Noel say to that? You know very well he 
loves you,and for the sake of your own hap- 
piness——”"’ 

“My Lappiness! Has it not been slip- 
ping from me day by day and hour by hour 
from the moment we first came to this 
house? 

**No, Jack, you feel as I do—that my poor 
little dream is over; and Noel will soon 
learn to be ashamed of me, as he is already 
ashamed of the art of his old friends.” 

“Ashamed of you! No, no, Madgie, you 
wrong the lad, and I will yet bring him 
back. I mean—not that he has left you, of 
course, but, oh,’”’ with a groan, “what a 
clumsy brute I ain ¥’ 

“Don’t, Jack; don’t speak to me like 
that. I cannot bear it.” 

With a sudden impulse, she seized his 
hands and covered them with kisses, then 
ag suddenjy broke away from him and ran 
back into the house, 

Jack followed her mechanically. 

“I felt her tears upon iny hands,” he 
thought, immensely shaken. 

“Poor child! They,made me start as if I 
had been stung. How she loves him, with 
a love that miserable fellow flings away like 
a withered flower, a love that would make 
the best and highest joy of another's life.”’ 

He went in by the open window to the 
long drawing-room. Noel was there with 


Lady Blanchmayne and her daughter. 
hey looked disturt: thought. as 
4 . rae é 4 " %, ~ 
“Indeed, yi 1 
Blake, Jack heard her sa, 


marry the inan of my choice, 
pory Ang hg and lead my husband a dread- 
ul life, the way mainnmia did r 2a ; 
sha'n’t I, mamma ?”’ _— oe 

“My dear,” sad Lady Blanchmayne 


| the door ; but, with an atternpt at cheerful- 
Oh,Jack,take | , 
| fapers and music, at the empty cheerless 


| wide the window to admit the gray and 


, tastic work-hasket, 
| Inoody walk about the rooin, he li 


I shall be per- | 


| which was to have been the end and conso- 


baseness of flinging my own benefits in 
your teeth. 


“You have robbed ine of your glory, 


lation of all my sacrifices, 

“I had nothing left but my old dog, and 
now you have even taken him ! 

“You shot poor old Van that you might 
rid yourseif of his master. 

“Well, you have gained your point. 

‘Be satisfied. From this day forth I will 
trouble you no more,”’ 

” * ’ * 


* * 


It was on a chilly drizzling evening, Au- 
zust though jt still was, that Jack Beam- 
ish found himself back again in the old 
studio. 

lis heart sank within him as he unlocked | 


ness, he looked about him—at the litter of 
grate, at his picture on the easel, and threw 


heavy evening air. 

“So here Iain at home again,” he thought 
“back in the old scenes, to begin the old 
life one? more—the old life,but with what a 
difference ! 

“To think that by the hearth which 
friendship, hope, love, shared with me a 
few months back I inust henceforth sit 
alone and smoke my solitary pipe !"’ 

He went and stood with folded arins be- 
fore his unfinished picture. ‘ 

ae picture ! 

“How often I have longed 
when it should be finished 4 7 

“Shall I ever have the 
with it? 

“Can T ever hope to renew the colors 
— ee it was a ge the colors blended 

n such miagic tints by you 
longing and ambition ? en 

He sighed and turned away. 

“As well think to bring back 
careless self of a little while ago.” 

His eyes fell upon Madge’s pretty fan- 

and, pausing in his 


courage to go on 


my own 


d some 

trifle of lace or ribbon from it 

. . . an 

it to his lips. htc. 
“There's where she used to sit; 


; 80 
and so bright, where ar 


I shall never see her 


aT 
* 


any change— 
ZoBy George, how jolly it is to have you 
“And"’—the . blushed — “Migs He 
keth? Isshe with you?” 
“No, Freddy, no,” asid Jack quietly, «7 


am by myself."’ 

ins Footer, Sampec, 

“Going to the country ° 

“No, no. It to too tong tool eabihad ss 
story to tell you just now ; but I have jen 
Ww wn for good.” ‘ 

“For ws 

Freddy was bewildered. 

; F pare you seen Smythe?” asked 
ac 

“‘Hasn’t he got back yet; and didn’t he 
tell you ?”’ 

“E tay, Back, thi looks 

“J say, Jack, this room ly un. 
comfortable ! jolly 

“Come down into _— and have some 
beer, and then you can tell me, if hi 
all about it.” me 

“All right,” answered Jack, who indeed 
found the empty studio very depressing. 

“To-morrow 1 must hunt up old Marths 
again, I suppose. 

“Come along.” 

The men went downstairs and 
shut the door of Freddy's room, just as twe 
tigures came stealing up the long flights of 
stairs in the dusk,only pausing at the high- 
est landing of all. 

“Come in, Mrs. Rennet,” said Madge, in 
a whisper, when she had cautiously opened 
the door of the studio and peeped in. 

“There is no one here.” 

Mrs. Rennet, who carried a la basket 
and a large umbrella, obeyed, and looked 
about her with great curiosity, elevating 
her hands in comfortable surprise. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








A Valentine. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 





VALENTINE! For me!” Lilian Lea 

ter exclaimed, in surprise and deligh 

as she put out her daintily-gloved med 
forthe em envelope the postinan 
held towards her as he met her descending 
the steps of her home. 

One glance at the bold familiar chiro- 
graphy revealed who was the giver of the 
valentine. 

She clasped it in her hand unopened, and 
started on her proposed errand. 

Only alone in herown rooin, away trom 
the gaze of any rude r-by, would she 
look upon what her friend had sent. 

‘*Will this tell ine that he loves me?” she 
thought. 

Then she quickened her , and never 
heeded once the cold wind ting inst 
her face, as she dreained that old, old 
— as old as Eden, and as sweet as it is 
old. 


Reaching home she delivered her mess- 
age to her father, who thanking her, said— 

“You have not forgotten that we are to 
attend the wedding-party of Harry Jones 
to-day ?”’ 

She forgotten!—when Willis Douglas was 
to be there. 

ss she only said smiling— 

sey vO, ’ 

‘‘We inust start early, as I wish to leave 
before it is late. 

‘*You may stay though if you prefer.” 

“I will be ready in time, she answered, 
and hurried to her room. 

With eager haste she tore open the preci- 
ous envelope. - 

The smile on her face faded, the glad ex- 
pectant look in her eyes changed to one of 
angry scorn. 

She heldin her hand a great, hideous, 
yellow and red picture, representing a siin- 
pering flirt, and underneath the silly cari- 
cature were printed these lines— 


‘*Your pretty ways and simple smile, 
Your winks and nods, how they beguile ! 
You can‘t @ceive the knowing men, 
Nor even fools, scarce onein ten. 

To beauty, honor, heart and sense, 

You only make a poor pretence.’ 


Lilian threw it down and stamped her 
small foot upon it, and in her fierce anger 
could heve ground it to powder. 

Then she flung herself upon the bed in a 
passion of big indignant tears. 

7 eee she grew quiet. 

If Willis could be gulity of an axt do in- 
sultingly unkind he was not wortby of 
her love, nor her tears, not even of her 
anger. 

he arose and picked up the hated thing, 
and thrusting it into its envelope hid 
away in her treasured satinw writing- 
desk—his present to her on that happiest 
Christmas she had even known, only eight 
short weeks ago. 

It was allover now, the bright dream 
she had cherished those few brief moments 
while she held unopened in her hand the 
valentine Willis Douglas had sent. 

She was not a sentimental, love-sick 
maiden, who in reality or imagination 
would break her heart because of any 
man’s fickleness or perfidy; neither was 
she one of those who spend their lives be- 





sit again. 
“NO, never again shal] 


I turn fron 
easel hereto watch the tan 


little figure in 
ite 


tha 


te attr 


V o~" > © 1uture in sto lor her? 
| somebody knocked vigor@usly 
| door and aroused hiin from his rovette woe 
It was Freddie S rott, who came in radi 
ant to shake his old friend by the hand, _ 
I thought I heard somebedy tramping 


| wailing the impossible, instead of patt- 
| ently waiting for, striving after, the possi- 


ble. 

She knelt Leside her bed and prayed for 
grace to bear the trial which had come 
rose in the strength which 
His béloved, and went about 
daily daties as the only daughter of a wid- 
owed clergyman, and not the keenest ob- 
server could have detected a trace of 
the tempest which had passed over het 
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gives to her 
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Lilian went with her father to the party ~ 
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which she bad anticipated: with so much 


t. : ‘ 
sary entered she saw Willis - Douglas 
en in an avimated conversation with 
their mutual friend, Faunie Jones. 

Twenty-four hours before it would have 
beer the most natural thing in the world 
to have walked over to where they sat and 

reeted them. 
° Now ske turned in the oprosite direc- 
Wuhe was in no hasteto meet the man 
who had shaken her faith in him and in all 


















































































































men. 
. After awhile the two drifted towards 
=% her, and ske extended a welcoming hand-to 


¥ hb. 

4. “Her left hand was placed in that of Willis 
igs Douglas. 

“en “Good evening, Lilian, ‘left hand near- 

J est the heart,’ ’’ the young man said laugh- 
on ing. 

ne There was no mistaking the look of ad- 
ay miration he gave her, but there was no an- 
m+, swering light in the half-reproachful, half- 
4 coment gaze which met his. 


ne Mias Lester was ne flirt; she had loved 





peat this man, and he was meanly trifling with 
» her; sothere eame no ready answer to his 
;% layful words. 
Per She turned towards her friend Fannie 
. ats whose little hand she still held, and ex- 
ae claimed— 
“Why, Fannie, you have lost your 
5; opal !”’ 
‘4 “Yes, I lost it yesterday. Is it not dread- 
ful?” 
“Sad, I think, since it was your brother’s 
i last gift, but why dreadful ?” 


“Opals are fateful stbnes, you know ; to 
lose one betokens calamity. 
“Something awful will happen to 
feel certain.” 
. “Do not be so superstitious, Fannie. No- 
thing awful could ever happen w you, I 
am sure,’’ Willis said. 
He had such a winning way with women 
this Willis. 
7All women liked him, and Miss Fannie 
would have bartered her soul to win from 
him such a look as he had given her friend 


me, I 


x’ Lilian a moment before. 
All her leveshone in her eyes.as she an- 
swered— 
“I believe there never would, if you 
could prevent it.’ . 


Soon after Mr. Lester, coming towards 
them, said— 

“Lilian, lam going now. 

“Goad night, Miss Fannie—good night, 
Willis.”’ 

“Ladies, would you like to go home now 
too?”’ Willis eaked, before the girl could 
answer her father. 

“Thank you,”’ Lilian replied; “I am to 
go with Mr. Cameron. 

‘““Ah, here he coimes."’ 

“Tam ready any time,’”’ Fannie said 

ra swectly. > 
- “Get ready then,’’ Mr. Douglas an- 
swered to this girl soseager to accept his es- 
cort, but turned towards Lilian with such a 
look of painjin his handsome eyes. 

As she descended the stairs ready to 
leave, Willis stood at the foot, waiting, and 
whispered to her in a voice at once entreat- 
ing commanding— 

“Wait up forine. 


“T shall come to the house as soon as FB 
- have been home with Fannie.” 
\ “Very weil,” the girl returned, coolly 
enough. 
+ * a . * ca * 


“Lilian! Lilian!’?  Willfs commenced 
impetuously, as an hour later he entered 
the cosy rooin where Miss Lester sat with 
hands tightly clasped and head proudly 
erect. 

Whatever this man had come to tell her 
he should not find her grieving over his in- 
sult. 

“Why do you treat me so cruc!ly? 

“I love you, darling; love you bettor 
than any oneelse in the world, and you 

”? 


“You dareto tell me this after what 
vou sent to-day ?’’ she interrupted passion- 
el Vv. 7 

Vine girl had risen and stood with folded 
arms, and was a picture worthy any tan’s 
adiniration with her flaming cheeks and 
wrathful eyes, and pretty parted lips. 

‘To-day ?”’ Lilian, I have sent you noth- 
ing. 

“I do not understand.”’ 

“I will help you then.” 

Swiftly she left the room, and soon re- 
turned with the valentine in her hand. 

“*Allow me to return you this. Iam not 
accustoined to such attentions.” 

He examined the envelope. 

: He opened the valentine and read the 
“a prin lines. - 

The surprise, the pain, the wrath in his 
face revealed to Lilian that he was innocent 
; of the wrong she had imputed to him. 

‘sy , He tore.the valentine in pieces. 


* —— and rolled tw Lilian’s feet ? 

3 t was the fateful opal. 

* “Give it to me,. Lilian ; I will return it to 
4a its owner. How glad Iam you know now 
ge I did not send it.” 

a “Forgive me, Willis.’’ 


“My darling Lilian.”’ 

Hie folded her in his arms; he bent until 
his \ips met hers in a long passionate kiss, 

Time vanished. 

Neitber sry 






When th elonee more into cach 
th 5 ; sno need voice 
val 
» ~ 
ts -T} returned ner ak 5 } 
Dut when, six inunths later, ¢ ars announ 
ing the wedding of Willis Douglas and 


Lilian Lester were issued, the naine of 
Fannie Jones was not upon the list. : 


What was it that dropped from the enve-, 


pillns tal Sieh 3 CAS eee srk 
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BY ARION, 








“How many stitches have you done 
of your tapestry this inorning? 

oW hepever have looked up, your 
needle has been suspended In mid-air, and 
your thoughts, to judge from your eyes, 
miles away from your work,” said Olivia 
Powys to her eldest sister, one October 
morning. 

“Dorothy's thoughts arn’t gone farther 
than the Hall,” chimed in Willie, an im- 
pertigent boy, so Dorothy said, and the pet 
of thé family. 

“Dorothy isa foolish child,’ said Mra. 
Powys, looking rather sadly at her daugh- 


[) iter again, Dorothy! 


;{ ter. 


“Dorothy is going out, and then you can 
talk about her as much as you please,”’ said 
Dorothy, giving her pretty head a slight 
toss, after her usual manner ; and pushing 
aside her tapestry-iraine,she go. upand leit 
the room. 

Small, fair, and plump as a partridge was 
Dorothy Powys, a very vision of youth and 
health, if not of beauty, and there was cer- 
tainly one person in the neighborhood who 
would have pronounced her beautiful also, 
and that person was Jack Dangerfield the 
squire’s youngest son. , 

Beautiful or not, at any rate, Dorothy was 
very po meng to look at, with her fresh 
complexion, her golden hair which crisped 
and waved over her forehead in the days 
when fringes were happily unknown, her 
brown eyes, and her siniling face. 

Dorothy was not always siniling though, 
as Jack Dangerfield knew to his cost; she 
could pout as well as sinile when it pleased 
her to do so, and those red lips had twice 
said a very decided, “‘no’’ to a certain ques- 
tion put by Jack to their owner. 

It was this ‘“‘no” of Dorothy’s that made 
her mother call hera foolish child; “for 
Dorothy was the eldest of a large’ family, 
and her father wasonly a poor clergyman, 
unable to give his daughters any dowry, 
and Jack Dangerfield, though a younger 
son, was rich, and wanted to make Dorothy 
his wite, 

Alas for Jack, it was his money that was 
the obstacle to his happiness, for Miss Doro- 
thy was proud as well as poor, yet she had 
no objections to Mr. Dangerfield’s society, 
indeed, oven though a walk © across the 
fields with him for acompanion tiis Octo- 
ber morning was more pleasant than mak- 
ing tapestry. 

Bier was some chance of her imeeting 
him about this tine in an adjoining copse, 
quite by accident of coarse, though it was 
an accident that happened very frequently 
and to this copse Dorothy bent her 


ste - 

Oddly enough, and quite by accident 
also, the same thought struck Mr. John 
Dangerfield on this same morning. 

He looked rather sad this morning, and 
there was a restless look in the gray eyes, 
that said plainly enough the owner had not 
yet had his heart's desire granted. 

He was very thoughtful, too, and he 
walked slowly, for he had made up his 
mind to try his luck with Dorothy once 
more, and ~@ little talk he had with his mo- 
ther the night befere had Put the matter 
before himina mofe serious light than 
that in which he had_ hitherto 
it. 

After he had told Mrs. Dangerfield huw 
he loved Dorothy, and how tnuch he want- 
ad her, and how miserable his lite would 
be without her, she said to him suddenly— 

“Jack, have you ever prayed about 
this? 

“No, mother,’’said Jack,“I never thought 
of sucha thing.”’ . 

“Then Jack if I were you I would ; it is 
the most serious tnatter of your life, and I 
am sure if men only asked to be guided in 
choosing their wives, there would be fewer 
unhappy marriages.”’ 

mm said nothing, but he took the hint, 
and it was in agrave mood that he set off to 
meet Dorothy. 

As he expected. 
copse. 

She looked very pretty, in spite of her 
poke bonnet, asshe walked through the 
sunlit trees, now beginning to turn red and 
brown and golden ; the birds were singing 
morrily, the sky was cloudless, and the 
cali stillness peculiar to autuinn pervaded 
the air. 

“Who would have thought of mecting 
you this morning?’ said Miss Dorothy, 
without a very strict regard for truth, we 
aro bound to say, for had not she thought 
of it herself? 

“IT thought it possible you 
here,” said Jack, “and so I 
way. 

“éJ—J—I have something, I inean, I want 
the fact is, I am going——"‘he stam- 


he mest her in the 


might fe 
caine this 


mered. , ; 
“Shooting !’"’ I imagine, interrapted 

Dorothy. 

\“What are you going to shoot to- 

day?’ 


“The far meadows; Lam going to 
and get a brace of pheasants for Unele 
Tom,” answered Jack, foiled in his first 
venture. 

“JT should like a pheasant’s wing to wear 


in my new winter hat; I wish you would 
get me one, will vou?" said Dorothy, very 
graciously 

pees 
her back 
pulling a flower she wore h iress 


pieces. 


“Foiled again!’ thought Jack, who was 


te si eS i 2S oe es a, Ea A ME ct” Bs 
a 


regarded | 


try | 


Me REO OE ee ae 






boul tn bil weiss wid be ceouhd aay ex 
when Dorothy, off tier for a minute 


ve him the -opportunity he was. seek- 

ng. 

“We don't seem very conversational this 
morning,”’ said she. 

“Have you notany news to tell 
said Miss Dorothy ye ape 

“Now for it!” thought Jack, getting red 
and fidgeting with bis gun as he spoke, the 
inuzzile of which was turned away from his 
companion. 

o hy,”’ stammered Jack shyly, “I 
think you know what I ain going to say to 
you.” 

Here Dorothy gave her shoulders @ littie 
shrug, as mack astosay I neither know 
nor care, which was not encouracing, and 

r Jack went on still more shyly— 
“I want! Dorothy! You know! I—I 


I 

“Will you Oh! Dorothy, yo. don’t know 
—I mean, I love yon.” 

‘‘Here Jack's tingers nervously wandered 
on to the trigger. 

“I know there is no hope, but will you?” 
Bang, pop, bang! went the gun, for Jack 
in bis nervousness, had we Penge the gun 
was loaded, and had pulled the trigger. 


me ?"’ 





Dorothy started back an if he shot 
her, frightened out of her wits, and gave a 
little sob, not called forth entirely by the 


gun, we are inclined to think. 

But before she had time to faint, if she 
had been so disposed, Jack had thrown 
down the gun, and seized her in his arms; 
all his nervousness exploded now, for her 
tear gave hiin courage. 

““W hat an idiot Iam! Dorothy, my darl- 
ing, don’t be frightened ; it is afl right. 

“You are not hurt, my pet; itis alk my 
blundering fingers. 

“You are trembling still; don’t be afraid 
darling. 

“See, I have got you safe enough; and, 
Dorothy, I will never let you go again !”’ 
said Jack, getting bolder as Dorothy clung 
to him. 

“T don’t wantto,’’ said Miss Dorothy 
faintly. 

“So you love me afterall. 

“Oh, Dorothy, why have you been so 
cruel then ?’’ said Jack, taking his revenge 
as he spoke. 

“T could not help it,"’ said Dorothy penl- 
tently. 

‘*Besides, Iam not cruel now ; I think I 
ain very kind; and I am gare houine,”’ 

And they went home balf an hour later, 
and as they got near the rectory, Dorothy 
looked up at Jack and, asshe twisted a 
ring he had put on her finger, round and 
round— 

“So we are engaged, and you have never 
proposed to me after all, sir !’’ 

This was very generous of Dorothy, be- 
cause she had, «# we know, refused him on 
two previous occasions. 

—-— « —e 

THE WASHERWOMAN’S DAUGHTER. 

When the French sought to establish a 


nfonarchy ¥ Mexico, « Mazatlan gouth 
raised a rximent of boys, and waged 
ea in 


against such Of the invaders as “p 
Sinaloa a warfare that told. The young 
inan's father was of Castilian blood,and his 


mother was a Mexicgn. His name, Corona, 
soon betame famofis, and at the age of 
twenty-five he was regarded as the Mosby 


of Mexico. At the end of the war he wasa 
major-genefai, the hero ot the soldiers, aud 
the idol of Mazatlan society. He was six 
feet high, broad-shouldered, handsome,and 
daring. Whilet attending a ball at the 
Ameérican’ Hotel, he stumbled over a do- 
j mestic, knocking .a°tray from her hand, 
Stooping to pick,up the crockery, General 
Corona noticed that the girl was very pretty 
and.very saucy.@She told him that her 
name was Betty, Bowman, that her mother 
was a Francisco washerwoman, and that he 
ought to know better than to rush headlong 
down a dark stairwry. Corona made love 
to the Atncrican iniss, and before leaving 
for the capital he had learned of her irre- 
proachable though very humble lite. Once 
away, Betty's face and pert ways haunted 
him so much that he wrote to her,arranging 
for marriage by proxy. He remained at 
Mazatlan ; the bride went to a boarding- 
school. They were a thousand milesapart, 
and wrote to each other daily, the husband 
constantly instructir~ the wife in polite 
ways. President usrez, tearing that Co- 
rona’s populcthy world lead the people to 
give their vote to he young soldier at an 
election tho: approaching, concluded to 
send him . minister to Madrid, tne most 
enviable diplomatic position in thé eyes 
of all Mexicans. vconeral Corona took the 
washerwoman’s daugh‘cr to his palace in 
Madrid, wher she was regarded <:# the 
most brilliant and accomplished lady at the 
Court of Spain. 

— -——> 
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says during nino days, two ravens killed 
no fewer than thirty strong tull-grown 
sheop. Their mode of action was discover- 


fly on to the sheep's face, fixing her claws 
below the eyes, and seizing the topof the 
head with her bill, would flap with her 
wings and seream frightfuliy. Her mute, 





fixed, get on her back and 
| throughtothe kidneys. The sheep, dis- 
tracted and blinded, would sometimes ran 
over the cliff, sometimes intoa ditch, and 
sometimes fall down exhausted. In no case 


were the ravens known to leave their vic- 
tims until lifé was extinct, sn-pping the 
pipe tothatend, when other ineans 
{ “~~ yere r 
18 « 
4 | ml Re te} andi r BHOCT 
seemed to be the only living thing on which 


| they co@id vent their rage. 
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O1LcLoru.—When washing ollcloth, 
— oe inte me Mas waar 1a weaved 
w This bright clean 
longer than jeden de 
rackchan aniitas Gnas 
disaolv an dyes 
pao D-py that — dye "P f 
we : Dissolve one Oupce 4 
eye hot glycerine, and in this dissolve 
aniline r. 
de gang ted nw gainer has nese 
ved, repeated ex 
cee seeuteied with asolut of lime or 
consetey ee in a The 
oO inportance, especia) ae 
thatch is not only rendered fireproof hut 
more durable. solution of alum hae 


Scientific and Useful, 


Sos @ 


been tried, but being soluble the rain ds, : 


stroys its virtues. 


S1Lgk.—An important d 4s maid 
_— been made in nee, = en- 
able us to pass over the worm 
direct to the mulberry tree for our oma 
of silk. In the bark of the tree a fine tex. 
tile substance exists, ahd a scientist has 
succeeded in reducing this tothe fineness, 


durability, and eral appearance of silk. 
He is vee Tee ep bark ine the purpose, of 
producing large quantities of this new kind 


¢ silk. 


GOLD PLATING FOR SMALL ARTICLES.— 
Digest a sinall Snguens of gold with about 
ten tines its welg 
dissolved, shake the amalgam together in a 
bottle, and, after cleansing the articles, coat 
them uniformly with the amalgam; then 
omeeee them on an tron tray hea to low 
redness fora few minutes; the mercury 
volatilises, leaving the gold attached as a 
thin coating to the article. The beating 
should be done in a stove, so that the pois 
onous mercurial fumes may pass up the 
chimney. ve 


A STBEAM-COACH FrORORDINARY ROADS. 
—The Minister of Pablic Worksin France 
has awarded a gold inedal of the first class 
to the inventor of a steam-coach to run on 
ordinary roads. This steain-coach lately 
descended a hill at the rate of five miles an 
hour, and afterwards ascended the same 
bill in eight minutes with a weight of five 
tons. The trial was repeated with so much 
success that it is now ascertained that the 
steain-engine can draw a weight of thirty 
tons on an ordinary road at the rate of from 


0 


| three to four miles an hour. 








Rice-Giuk STatTuaRny.—MIx intimately 


| rice-flour with cold water, and gently sim- 


mer it over the fire, when it readily forme 
a delicate and durable cement, not only an- 
swering the purpose of common paste, but 


| almirably adapted to join together paper, 


card, etc. When made of the con 

of plastic clay, mnodeis, busts, basao-rel 

etc., nay be formed, and the articles when 

dry are‘very like white marble, and will 

take a high polish, being very durable. In 

this manner the Chinese and Japanese 

make many of their domestic idols, Any 

coloring inatter may be used at pleasure, 
SO — 


Farm and arden, 


PouLtry.—A _ writer toa farmer pa 
states that last July he purchased tSelve 
hens and two roosters, the total cost bei 
$8. The resultis fity head of fowls on 
hand, ten sold at 95 cents each,twelve eaten 
and ninety dozen eggs sold at 80 cents per 
dozen. ‘The outlay was $2 for corn. 


SWRINKAGE IN CATTLE.—The shrinkage 
and oftal of a slaughtered steer, if the anl- 
mal is fat, will be about one third. _A steer 
weighing 1225 pounds should weigh after 
butchering 660 pounds in the quarter; the 
tallow should weigh about 80 pounds, and 
the hide 85 pounds, inaking a total of 825 
pounds. 


Tue Horse.—A horse's head ought to be 
as free ax his feet,except that the head must 
be used as the guiding part. It would be 


just as sensible to tieand brace up his tail 
when he isto be backed as to fasten the 
head when he is going forward. A horse 


of any spirit always holds bis head where it 
ought to be when he is in tnotion. 


RESPONSIBLE AT LAw.—A Judgein an 
English Court recently decided that an 
auctioneer of stock is responsible for the 
incorrect description of animals sold b 
him. The case in dispute was onein which 
the auctioneer bad stated that acow which 
he was then selling would calve in Mareh 


| whereas it did nut calve until May 20. 


|, of weeds, 


ed to be 4s follows: The mother-bird would | 


ever near, would, when the sheep was so | 
dig a hole | 


THe Season's Work.—Wood ashes, 
guano, or any prepared inanure, is prefer- 


RAVENS .NDSHEEP.—A Scotch grazer | able to barn-yard or stable manure, the 


tw» latter generally containtng many seeds 
Poles and rods for beans and 
eas Should be wade ready for use. Foro 
ng beds, with groving crops of lettuce, 
radish, ete., will require daily attention. 


Leacnep Woop Asies.—Ashes fresh 
from the stove or furnace, contain all the 
mineral constituents necessary for plant 
growth, and are therefore very valuable as 
a tertilizer to a worn outor natorally poor 
soil. A large part of the potash is removed 


| from ashes in leaching, and as this constita- 


ent is a leading one, leached ashes are of 
less value as plant food than when fresh. 
The owner should save,in a secure place, 
all the ashes nade, and apply them to the 


land inthe spring. A top-dressing of 20 

shels per acre pasture or meéea- 

several 

1 is 

vey hey 

may DC APPlied at | BI VusDeMm 
per acre. 


tof mercury until it is 
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NOW IS-THE TIME TO 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original O1l-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walis of the finest private gallery in America. It ts 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred equare inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, and it combines tn 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most deli- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination Is the mind satisfied that it ls not a photo- 
graph colored by hand, 

As te THE PosRT, therelare few in this country, 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of its kind J» 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. TUE Post has never 
missed an issue. Ite Fiction Is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-calied 
literary and familly papers, It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world. Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Merials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Ulstorical Besays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonles, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswell asallthe novelties In Needle- 
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work, and fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
meatic matters. Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, most tnetructive, rellable and 
moral papers that bas ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


‘ Y ‘ 
( | il BS. 

Beopies one year (and *'Presenting the Bride’: 

to each).... , 
Z copies vue year 
4 coples one vear 
5 coples one vear 
10 couples one year . 00 
BD copies one year 23 00 

OF” An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
toa person sending aclub of tive or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dure 
ing the year 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


Thee Promium cannot be purchased by ited’: it ean 
only be obtained ln connection with Tie Post, Only 
one prewium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium its desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 
~ We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be In the fleld as carly as possi- 
ble, and wake large additions to their lists, Our 
prices to club subscribers are so low that ifthe matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class Iiterary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
club of five or mere gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “PRESENTING THE BRIDE,"’ free for his 
trouble, but atopy of the paper also. 


h 00 | 
600 | 
s 


How te Remit. 

. Payment for Tue Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
weither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster ip the country ts 
~ Pfequired to register letters when requested, Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 


and to her is given 





Change of Address. 


ring their address changed, will 


fice as © as their 


Te (orrespondenm ia 
imecvery cast | ar a 
uw you w 
sot of general interest, so 
paper, send pustai card or «.amp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters to 
- THE SATURDAY EVENING ProesT. 
(Leck Box 6.) 7236 Sansom Kt., Phiia., Pa. 
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TRUE GREATNESS. . 

Many define greatness as power and au- 
thority. They point you to Nepoleon. 
They tell you of his wonderful ability to 
organize; of higclear insight into the 
cause of things; of bis campaigns and victo- 
ries. They tell you how his soldiers idol- 
ized him, and at the sound of his veice the 
weak-hearted felt new courage. They 
point you to his vast empire and to his 
king-making; then with assurance they say, 
‘Here is true greatness !”’ 

Others take you not to the battle-field, 
but to the hospital; not to the palaces and 
mansions of the rich, but to the alleys and 
courts of them poor. And as that gifted lady 
quietly goes on her way, speaking her kind, 
comforting words, leaving position and 
ease, that were hers by birth, in order to 
minister to the poor and afflicted, they tell 
you, with no less emphasis, ‘‘Here is true 
greatness |’’ 

Others, again, point you to the labors of 
John Howard, the prison reformer; of Mrs. 
Fry; of David Livingstone, the factory boy 
that opened up Africa. And we ask which 
of the was truly great? The answer seems 
to be that each was great in his or her par- 
ticular sphere. But who shall be first ?— 
for greatness is essentially a relative qual- 
ity. Our sympathies, of course, go with 
the John Howard class, for the reason that 
aman who forgets self in doing good, and 
being ‘‘the servant of all,’’ shuwa the no- 
bler spirit; and also because it is the great- 
ness of everyday life. Exceedingly few 
may have the greatness ot Napoleon or Ce- 
sar; all may, it they will, have the great- 
ness which results from doing our fellow- 
men good service. 

Maybe we know aman or woman who 
thus renders a voluntary, instant, and im- 
partial service. If so, do we not know the 
true force of their characters? True great- 
ness does not necessarily bring with it com- 
mand over the bodies of men, but it 
give moral and _ intellectual authority. 
There are such men amongst our statesmen 
and senators; poets and authors; men 
whose words are the expression of an ear- 
nestand true soul, which find a_ response, 
more or Jess distinct, in our lives, swaying 
us in whatever direction its owner lists, 

But here let us guard against a common 
misconception. 
fame. Perhans no one beyond her own 
circle ever heard of the charitable woman 
doing kindly deeds until her death. In her 
steady, persevering way she did her work, 
a posthumous fame. 
And there are many, we would fain believe, 
who are laying up for themselves like trea- 
sures by quiet lives of self-denial and lov 
ing service. 

The desire for greatness in the 
authority is liable to lead to unreasoning 
ambition, which, like the sea, is never full, 
though always receiving. Modest may be 
its first demand, yet that demand will lead 
on to larger and yet larger desires, until it 
obtains a power over the heart and life, 
leading a man even to sacrifice every prin- 
ciple of truth and uprightnéss in his efforts 
after its gratification. Caligula, the, Roman 
Emperor, cried for the moon when the 
world lay at his feet. Napoleon, when 
Europe had been well-nigh subdued by his 
forces, ‘‘cursed the ditch’ that kept Eng- 
land from his rapacions grasp. And Wol- 
sey, having experienced its height and 
depth, charges us, in Shakspeare’s words, 
“to fling away ambition.” ° 

Thus we see, it needs not the glories of 
war, nor the train of liveried servants, to 
make us truly great. In a conscientious 
discharge of our daily duties—‘‘the trivial 
round and common task’’— life can be 
ennobled and beautified, and the individual 
made truly great. 

ES I 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


sense ol 


AT a bull-fight in Nimes, France, the vis 


itors, deeming that the beasts displayed a | ; E 
| adopted; but it remains to be seen whether 


lack of ferocity, protested against the poor- 
ness of the exhibition by hurling their chairs 
down from the galleries. Finally, they set 


| fire to the properties, and commited dam 


ages to the amount of $1,000 


square miles, mor ha A RIX! 
» globe, and embraciug under its 
rule nearly a sixth part of the population 
of the world. In territorial extent the 
United States ranks third, containing 3,- 


land of the 


does } 


Greatness is not always | 


| 2,002 lives lost in 1882, 





580, 658 uare miles, including Alaska; in 
sepetilion it ranks fourth, with ‘its 50,- 
000,000 people. Russia ranks second— 


8,325,940 square miles. 


Cnarrs and camp-stools as used by un- 
dertakers in funerals, who take these seats 
from place to place, are rightly ‘viewed by 
the Scientific American as disseminators 
of disease, and it with nearly equal reason 
deprecates the carrying around of the ice- 
boxes from house to house. 

CoNVERSING one day with a philesopher, 
says the poet Saadi, I entreated him to tell 
me of whom he had acquired so much 
knowledge. ‘‘Of the blind, ’’answered he, 
“who do not lift their feet until they have 
first sounded with their stick the ground 
they are going to tread.” 

SiNncE the ashes left ina crematory are al- 
most pure phosphate of lime, a London 
genius suggests that it would be a good idea 
to treat this phosphate with sulphuric acid, 
thus converting it into a sulphate of lime 
or plaster-of-paris, from which a bust, 
statuette, or medalion of the dear cremated 
might be made, 

A CANADIAN paper says that Jews are the 
longest-lived people. The mortality among 
infants, so great everywhere, and said to 
be unusally so in Montreal, is among the 
Hebrews but ten per cent. The mean age 
of Jewish life is given as forty-eight 
years. QOne-fourth of them live. be sev- 
enty-one, ond another fourth survive to 
see their sixtieth year. 

THERE is much nonsense talked about 
regarding the value of foods. Chemically 
considered it is well known what the con- 
stituents of ordinary diet are, and it is no 
secret that the values of different articles 
vary greatly. But it is too freauently over- 
looked that the food which a hunter or a 
plowman can not only relish and assimilate, 
would cause torture of the most acute kind 
to a person compelled to pursue a sedentary 
life. On whatthe former would starve, the 
latter would live nobly. 

At Birmingham, England, a fortnight 
ago, a ‘‘potted meat manufaciuer,”’ named 
White, was sent to prison for six months, 
the inspectors having found on his prem- 
ises no fewer than 352 ‘“‘pieces of partly de- 
composed horse-flesh,’’ besides large quan- 
tities of disensed pork and beef, and _ fifty 
tins of prepared meat, ‘‘which on examina- 
tion proved totally unfit for human food.”’ 
The manufacturer was greatly astonished 
at being released payment of a fine. 
Six years would have been nothing more 
than he deserved. 


on 


THE number of vessels lost during 1882 
was 284, against 198 in 1881. There were 
1,459 in the 
This increase in 
loss is out of proportion to the increase in 
shipping. Safety in travel 
plainly does not keep pace with the inven- 
tions of scientific ship-builders. Captains 
and pilots are no less skillful than formerly, 
and yet more ships godown. «The trouble 
seems to be that greater effort is made to 
secure speed than safety. The greedy own- 
ers care only tor a quick voyage—or heavy 
insurance money. 


and 
previous twelve months. 


ocean 


-A NOVELTY in bridal attire was introduced 
by a young lady of fashion at her wedding 
not long ago. The traditional spotlessness 


| of the bride’s costume was invaded by gar- 


lands of pink roses, which trimmed the bot- 
tom of her white satin overskirt, and min- 
gled with the orange blossoms which caught 
up her veil. A bouquet of pink roses was 
also carried in her hand. Upon the princi- 
ple that variety is always charming, this 
novelty may, perhaps, come to be liked and 


future brides will approve and sanction such 


an abrupt departure from old-time and 
world-wide usage. 


Was not work 


n Wor that killed the 
brain. But 


hive ry 
vi worry 


breakdown from overstrain did 
occasionally take place, and the first really 
important symptom was sleeplessness:when 








that set in there was cause for alarm. 1, 
of sleep was brought sbout thus: 

the brain was being actively ¢ es 
there was an increase, of blood in its bie 
sels. In sleep the amount of blood was qj. 
minished, and sleep could not be Gite, 
if this excess persisted. In the 


oe 


absence of ° 


procured 3 4 


sleep, the cells could not recover th ‘e¥ 
selves, and their activity became impaired . 
Headache, loss of appetite, and general ligt. “4 


lessness followed. As soon as a child oy 


young person developed continuous 
ache, work should be stopped at once, 


It is usually supposed that men of greag 3 
intellectual powers have large and massive 


rs 


LBs 
? 


heads; but the theory is not borne oat by fics 


facts. An examination~of busts, medal. h,: 
ions, intaglios, etc., of the world’s famous fy 


eS 


celebrities almost tends the other way. In te 


e 
” 


the earlier paintings, it is true, men are dig 
tinguished by their large heads, but this ig 


attributable to the painters, who agreed with 


the general opinion, and wished to flatter 
their sitters. A receding forehead is gen- 
erally condemned. Nevertheless, this fea. 
ture is found in Alexander the Great, and 
to a lesser degreein Julius Cesar. The head 
of Frederick the Great receded dreadfully. 
Other great men had small heads. 


AN English workingman, just past the 
middle age, tound that his pipe, which had 
for many years been a great comfort to 
him, was beginning to tell on his’ nerves, 
Before giving it up, however, he deter. 
mined to find out if there was no way by 
which he might continue to smoke without 
feeling its effects to an injurious extent. He 
accordingly wrote to a medical journal, 
and was recommended to fill the bowl of 


the pipe wne-third full of table salt, and ~ | 


then press the tobacco hard down upon it, 
asin ordinary smoking. The result was 
very satisfactory. During the process of - 
smoking the salt solidifies, while remaining 
porous, and when the hardened lump is re- 
moved at the end of a day’s smoking, it is 
found to have absorbed so much of the oil 
of tobacco as to be deeply colored. The salt 
should be renewed daily. 


THERE is nothing should be taught sooner * 
than that this is a working world. Mothers 
try to spare their daughters the necessity of 
labor much more than fathers do their sons. 
The boys are made to work for their fathers 
before the mothers think the girls can do 
more than trim their hats. Mothers take 


great pride in their daughters soft hands ~ 


and round cheeks, when their own hands 
have become hardened, and their own 
cheeks hollow. The danger of this is that 
the soft hands and smooth faces become the 
first thought of the daughters, and a selfish 
and idle life is the result. Daughters, how- 
ever should remember that they have but 
one mother, and should care for her and 
spare her. ‘‘No love like mother's love,”’ 


| unselfish, thoughtful, unreasoning often for 


very | 


herself, but always taking thought for ‘‘the 
children.” No heart is so naturally good 


| as to escape the demoralizing effects of 





days without labor, that bring nights with: 
out weariness. 


A LEADING advocate of woman’s rights 
said, in a recent address, that those who in- 
sist that woman’spiace is at home, forget 
that the vocations which once provided wo- 
men not only with subsistence, but with a 
subst ntial position, have taken flight from 
the household and establishéd themselves in 
large factories. The old-fashioned lady 
who sat surrounded by all the women of 
her family spinning wool and flax;is a thing 
of the past. Machinery has effected a great 
change in our domestic economy. A bun- 
dred years ago the daughters of a household 
had pleniy to do within doors. Al) sorts of 
things were done at home then, which now 
«ven the most old-tashioned have discarded. 
The baking, and brewing, and spinning, 
and weaving, are done in manufactories, 
and owing to this, while some women are 
not woxking at all, others are forced into 
most unwomanly spheres, for no one will | 
deny that women are to be found 


SOI f the hardest work; and 


doing 

ughest 
borne in mind when the 
tion of ‘‘fit’* employment of women is being 
disenssed. Those who are asking that new 
paths be opened for women, ought not 
to be charged with taking them from good 
and truly womanly work. 
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BY A. MATHESON. 


Within a dreary narrow room 
That looks upon a nolsome street, 
Half fainting with the stifling heat 

A starving girl works out her doom. 
Yet not the less in God's sweet air 
The little birds sing free of care 
And hawthorn blossom every-where. 


Swift ceaseless toll scarce winneth bread ; 
From early dawn till twilight falls, 
Shut in by foar duit ugly walls; 

The hours craw} rouad with murderous tread, 
All the while, in some still place, 
The black birds build, time files apace. 


With envy of the folk who die 

Who inay at last thelr leisure take, 

Whose longed-for sleep none roughly wake, 
Tired hands the restless teedle ply. 

But far and wide in meadows green 

The golden buttercups are seen, 

And reddening sorrel _ nods between. 


Too poor and proad to sol} her soul 
Or stoop to basely gotten gain, ° 
By days of changeless want and pain 
The seamstfess earns prisoner's dole. 
While in the peaceful fields the sheep 
Feed, quiet, and through heaven's blue deep 
The silent cloud-wings stainless sweep. 


And if she be alive or dead 
That weary woman scarcely knows 
But back and forth her needle goes 
In tune with throbbing heart and head, 
Lo, where the leaning alders part 
White blossomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim aud dart, 


O God in heaven! shall I, who share 
That dving woman’s womanhood 
Taste all the summer's bounteous good 
Unburdened by her weight of care ? 
‘che whitened qwoon-daisies star the grass, 
The lengthening shadows o'er them pass ! 
The meadow pool is sinooth as glass, 
> 


A Fair Exchange. 











BY WILSON BENNOR. 





IANA! my own darling Diana!” 
With a low cry of utter gladness the 
the young man hurried forward and 
clasped the girlto his breast—clasped her 
and kissed her, and looked down poyfully 
into the startled violet-blue eyeg; but she, 
laughing and blushing in love embarrass- 
ment, tore herself out of hisarms aud stood 
shyly before him. 

“I’m not Diana—I’m only Dolly,’ she 
said 

“And you must be Roy Douglass, though 
I did not know Diana was expecting you 
hoine 80 s00n.”’ 

“She was not expecting me; I planned to 
take her by surprise. 

“Ts it possible this is little Dolly? 

“You were in short frocks when I went 
away, my dear. ¢ 

“You are the living image of your sis- 
ter,’’ he said, regarding her with a min- 
gled look ot surprise, confusion and adinir- 
ation. 

“Oh, indeed!’ answefed Miss Dolly, not 
particularly flattered. . 

“But she is agreat deal older than I 
am,”’ 

“Of course,”” murmured the young man, 
more and more confounded ; ‘you are the 
pees of what she was five years ago when 

saw her last.” 

“T ain eighteengand my sister is twenty- 
three,’ remarked Dolly, with a little air of 
superiority, looking straight up into the 
eyesof this tall fine-looking fellow whoin 
she thought quite the nost ‘taking’ gen- 
tleman she had ever met, and who, she 
knew, had nade aclear twenty-five thou- 
sand by his five years’ labor. 

“But Diana is just as pretty as ever,’’ she 
added patronizingly, “and will be awfully 
glad to have you back, I suppose. 

“She doesn’t have much fuu, you see, for 
the fe.lows all understand she’s engaged; 
I’ glad you've come for ber, at last, vefore 
she gets to be a downright old maid. 

‘Shall I run to the house and tell 
her?” : 

“T have been to the house and spoken to 
your nother; Diana was out here in the 
garden, she suid; and that was one reason 
T made the mistake, I suppose,”’ he said 
dreainily, his eyes still lingering on the 
beautiful flower-like face, ‘so fresh, so 
piquant, so perfect. 

Dolly was a born nette, and selfish to 
the core of her vain little heart. 

She was fully aware of the impression 
she was inaking; ev n now she was think- 
ing “would it be possible t» cut Diana out, 
and catch this handsome and generous tel- 
low tor herself?’" 

For the Davenports were poor, and Dolly 
longed tor eosther dresses and jewels to set 
olf her beauty ; she envied ber older sister 
her lucie; beaux Dolly had in ‘supera- 
bundance, butamong thein none such as 
this—rich and fascinating. 

She glanced up at bim from under her 
Jonz curling lashes. 

“It's too bad I got the first kiss,” she 
laughed, the soit color flying to her wild- 
rose face, 

“Diana will be furious.” 

“Dou't tell her then,”” murmured © Roy, 
laughing a little, too, and unable to with- 


"4 , of course. My 
ofthat y lover must be all 
“Have you any one in particalar in r 

mind's eye, Dolly ?” he asked, lafghi 
she langhed, rs 

an yet,” bey a ae affected sigh. 

mehow the youths of our rural neigh- 

borhood moe come up to my ideal, ‘s 
PIO ag: really I must look about for my sis- 

r. 

You must be dying to see her, I know 
alter al) these yoara. ties 

“Why five years tome seem like halt a 
lifetime ! 

“I wonder you've had the patience to 
stand here neoagy to my nonsence ; I 
yt ae tell Diana w you tovk me for 

er.”’ 

Roy Douglass himself wondered why he 
had remained,by Dolly and let her talk 
without dewanding to see his sweet- 
heart. ; 

He had come into that sweet June gar- 
den, eyes and heart eglow, bis whole soul 
rushing in advance of his footste 

For now, at jast; after “long toil and en- 
deavor,”’ the supreine hour so intensely 
longed for was here, when he should “teel 
the arms ot his true love round him once 
again.” 

He had seen her, he thought, fairer than 
ever, page there inthe old rose-arbor, 
dreesed in white, and he had stolen for- 
ward and caught ber to his breast in a burst 
of rapture; and, after all, it bad not been 
his Diana, but that little sister of hers grown 
u 


He was conscious of a slight shrinkin 
from the idea of the first neeting now witit 
the real Diana. 

Meantime, not six feet away, outside the 
leafy arbor, sitting in the deep, glistening, 
fragrant grass, a book in her in showers 
of rose-petals dropping over her gold hair 
and pale-biue dress, was Diana Davenport, 
amoment ago dreaming happily of her 
coming lover, but now white as death, her 
hand clenched, hor lips quivering. 

She gave no token of ber nearness, and 
the two moving away in search of lier did 
not learn that she had overheard their little 
chat. 

“Dolly was always entirely selfislt,"" she 
whispered to herself, after a time. 

“y wie gee up everything else to her, 
and now she will try to win him.” 

She crept carefully out of the garden into 
the house. 

‘My dear, | has come,”’ 
enlled out joyfull 
to her room. 

“Yes, namma. 

“T must smooth my hair.” 


her mother 
y, asshe was slipping up 


Once safe in her’rooin, she looked at her-~ 


self longand sadly in the mirror. 

“Tt I am pale and grave and thoughtful,” 
she murmured, “I have becoine so gating 
and watching for him. 

‘Tf I had loved him less [ might not bave 
pined away iny roses, 

“Yes, Dolly is lovely—soft and tender 
and lovely asthe roses out there—and as 
soulless. 

“But hie will see onlv her girlish bloom, 
and she will break my heart.” 

It was halfan-hour and over betore 
Dolly brought Roy to the house in the 
search for Diana, who was waiting in the 
cool, dim, jasinine-scented parlor, pale and 
quiet and cold. 

* * * * # 

The fiery trail of red Ocwber was over 
all the land. 

There were coral seed-cups on the vines 
over the trellis, but roses no longer. 

Great cluinps of chrysanthemuins flamed 
in the garden, but the heliotrope and 
mignonette were no more, 

A perfect glory of moonlight flooded the 
long porch which gave grace to the plain 
rooiny cottage where a widowed imother 
had reared her two lovely daughters— 
daughters, whom to-morrow she was to lose, 
as mothers lose girls whoin they give to 
men in marriage. 

There were a dozen merry young people 
promenading the porch, in the white glory 
ot the night—brideimaids and best men, as 
well as the two “pairs of lovers—Doliy, 
clinging lign.ly tothe strong armot K 
Dougiass, and Diana pacing side by side 
with the nan she nad promised to marry— 
a suitor who had fallen in love with Dolly 
first, but on being refused by ber in favor 
of Roy, had turned tothe older sister, ap- 
parently as well satisfied—a widower from 
the city, out in the country for bis health; 
a wealthy merchant who coutd offset Roy's 
twenty-tive thousand with ten times that 
suin; fitty years of age, with courtly man- 
ners and refined habits. 

“He was not a bad match for Diana,”’ ber 
frien«s said. 

“She was so quiet, the great difference in 
their age poutd not be so observable ; and 
really, after the way Douglass jilted her 
for her sister, it inust be quite a triumph 
for ..er to make such a match before his 
very eyes.” ; 

Ob yes, it must be a great triuinph! 

Doubtless Diana felt itso, as she walked 

roudly and caliniy by Mr. Burleigh’s side 
ver fair face fairer still in the brooding 
whiteness of the incon, her beautiful eyes 
lifted tothe shining beaven with a strange 
look in thems. 

To many she seemed tlovelier than her 
more blooming sister,a lily purer and more 





draw his admiring gaze from the lovely | 


young girl 
I veara! 

ight about eir ehanging 

7= 7 ‘ 

©: COUTTSS i an 1ael 


. : 
Viana vet as well aM 


she.’ 

“Ob, but a man—a man ought to be eight 
or _ years the ojder.”’ 

“You think that, do you. Miss Dolly?’’ 
he asked, : . ; 243 


gracious than any rose. 
Asthey passed and repassed each other 
in the moonlit promenade, Roy's eyes were 


always litted from the piquant face of his 
nartner and ffs 1 wit! { shbled seru 
‘ r tu ' | nis ar> 
I declare, K 
‘vou seem ne walking in your & 


sleep 
to ve silent and stupid, 


“If you are goin 
ellow and let ber have 


I’ll steal Diana’s 


Roy | 
| to ber for your sake, Diana. 


? Pls heel al eo a el Be en 
ane sre va = 


Mr. : fet us runa and 
yt away 


hide, like 
“It's a glorious night for a walk.” 
Dropping Roy's arin she ran up to the 


other couple, with that pretty, sparkling, 
hal f-detiant way of bers. sic . 

“You have gut to lend him tome for a- 
while, Di. 

“I'll give you Roy to keep for a few 
minutes, as little girls lend their dolls. 

“Resure you are careful of him, and 
‘don’t let him get broke.’ 

“I’m afraid he’s sullen ey nee sorry, 
who knows?—and I'd rather have Mr. Bur- 


— 

- Ny could say all sorts of things with 
safety. : 

People only siniled at her folly as at that 
of a pretty child. 

But Rov’s face flushed dark as she 
dragyed the elderly fiance away from his 
betrothed, nothing loth fora lark with bis 
jolly sister-in-law to be. 

“Tarn about is fair play,’’ he said sv- 


ye 
“Diana, will you take my arm ?”’ 
She would not refuse it, though he ob- 
served her hesitate. 
In a minute they were wineng soeaes the 
veled drive, on into the frost-kissed gar- 
en, along the winding path shining in the 
moonlight. 


Finally in the very arbor where he had 
met and kissed Dolly, Roy suddeni 
stopped and threw at his companion « loo 


that turned her pale cheeks even paler. 


Acry ot anguish, long stifled, uncon- 
trollable burst from him in a few desperate 
words— 


“Diana, why have you treated me ao, 
since I came back ? 

**I came to you, after five years’ toil for 
us both, faithful, loving, ardent, and you 


froze qe with a look! 

“Iif™One cruel moment you allowed 
me to see that your love for me was 
deat. 


“What I have suffered under the blow 
none but myself will ever know. 

“It is lateto speak to you now, but I 
must ask why ycu treated me so very 
cruelly ?”’ ° 

“Tt is late, as you say ; and you seem to 
have comforted yourself, Roy.” 

“Ah, now you are bitter. 

‘‘Would you like it better if you had 
crushed all life and hope out of me 

“You tried hard eyough ! 

“Little Dolly was kinder—she liked me 
and was sorry tor me. 

“IT was grateful to her—I shall try to 


inake her happy; but there will be only 
one love for me in this world.” 

“Roy hd 

The 


jonate ring of pain in her voice 
thrilled hiin with wonder, . 

‘Diana !"” 

“It is wicked—deceitful—terrible,for you 
to say this to me now! 

“Roy, I was within hearing of your every 
word, when you caine back. that day, inet 
iny sister on this very spot, mistook her for 
me, kissed her for ine—and then—loved 
her tor herseil. 

“She was to you what once I was, 

“Oh, she was fairend gay, and the pink 
of her cheeks was mote to yon than the 
white of mine,worn white and thin for love 
and longing for him whocame home to 
find me faded and sai—and to fall in love 
with iny sister.’’ 

“As heaven is over us, Diana, you do me 
strange injustice. 

“Tdid mistake Dolly for you, and IT ad- 
mired ber because she was like you. 

“In my heart] laughed at her girlish 
vanity, and condetuned ber selfishness ; in 
five ininutes I saw that her soul was not 
like her body, toe image of yours; when I 








found you at last, ny very heart melted in 
speechiess love at the sight of the grave, 
noble, beautiful girl whouw I thought my 
own; youknow how you received me, 
Diana—how you chilled ine—how you 
shrunk from ine. . 

“And, Diana, the very day you asked to 
be free of vour enguyeinent, poor, foolish, 
fond Jittle Dolly threw herself into iny 
arms and asked ine to take her instead, 

“I never can love ber; but I will be good 


“It seeins so Strange to ime that 
all women, should be cold and worldly— 
for itis the woney alone for which 
inust be marrying this other man.” 

He stood and looked at her as if trviog to 
understand and read the beautiful woman 
who had so baffled hitn. 

He looked haggard in the 
unutterably sad and hopeless. 

Her dark blue eyes searched bis fora 
moment, then her white face was buried in 
her bands. 

“Ivcis alla tmistake on 
whispered. 

“I was tao proud—too sensitive —and 
Dolly was two artiul. 

“She has hurt me, Roy, to the death. 

- “I thought that you liked her best—that 
I was forgotten—that you would be glad to 
be free. 


meoonlight— 


both sides,’ she 


“And so I spoke; but it broke my 
heart. : 

“Ob, Roy, why do I tell you this 
now ? 


**7t is too late,”’ 

“Oh, Dollv,cruel Dolly! mocked a voice, 
but it was not Roy's. 

“Ob, wicked Dolly!’ went on the tnerry, 
mocking voice. 


And then Diana raised ber startled face 


from ber bands and looked wuonderingzly 
tovert 
ryt hemicd<« her.sto 1; } r sUy 
» eT) Inning 4 
the luckiest— that \f Murleix 


just hare heen telling ine that it was ine he 


| 





you, of | 
| story of her 


you | 





} 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| would wait tor his 


| tion, even if she could 


— sm 


sister was awfully nice and all that; aod I 
like his money, and vow I have come to 


ask, please, may I have him, Diana?’—q. 


fair exchan is no rubbery,’ wey 
os tt will such fun to qurprin overse 
y- 
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Poor Miss Margaret. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 








lunged to hear it all—the of the 
lovely old face, with its sweet dark eyes 
and snowy hair. 
She was laid away for her long rest, with 
the heavy earth upon her heart. 


| KNDW something of her story, but I 


The last sad words had died « over. 
her lowly grave, and we slow! nad! 
‘retraced our steps to the w 


should know our dear old friend no more _ 


for ever. ‘. 

On the evening following the funeral, as 
we gat together around the glowing win- 
ter's fire, 1 asked the dear . grandmother 
to tell us the story of Miss Margaret's 


life. 
She took off her s es, and tehed 
them slowly with her handkerchief, look- 


ing meanwhile thoughtfully and aadly into 
the fire. 

Then, turning round to us, she said— 

Yeu all loved Miss Margaret, but you 
could not —— her loveliness as one 
who knew her in her youth, and th h 
- the years of her beautiful, pathetic 

ife. i 

“We were nearly the sane age, shea few 
weeks younger than I. 

“From our babybhood we have been con- 
stantiy together. 

“I cannot remember the tine Margaret 
was not my other self. 

“Our homes stood always where they do 
to-day — mine here, hers jast over the 


way. 
“Our mothers were dear friends, and the 
friendship ended to-day in the grave n 


with our first prattle and tottering foot- 
steps.”’ 

“When we were six years of we 
commenced our childish school life to- 
gether. 

‘““Ysars went on till we wore grown up 
ready for the ladies’ college in the adjoin- 
ing town of Aldenbury. 

“How wondertully pretty Margaret was 
growing! . 

“She was always very slender, and pecu- 
liarly graceful. 

“You know how handsome she was even 
in her old age. 

“She Se beautiful, dark brown, wavy 
hair; her grey eyes were very lovely; her 
sinall, pale face, with its delicate nose,fr 
dewy lips and firm little chin, was delight 
ful to look upon. 

“Sweet-tempered, mnodest, dignified, yo 
was the idol of her parentsand admired by 
all who knew ber. 

“In our seventeenth year we left the col- 
lege. 

‘Margaret was two return at the autumn 
teri: as teacher. 

“How we enjoyed 
mer! 

“All beautiful things are soon over; the 
autuinn came, and with It our first separa- 
tion. 

“She went te Aldenbury on Monday 
morning, and Friday evening always saw 
her return to us again. 

“It was about this time that I first noticed 
a change in my Margaret. 

“fT could not define it. 

“In her sweet eyes there shone a solemn, 
boly tight. 

“A tremulous sort of beauty seemed to 
rest on brow and lip. 

“She grew tore beautiful each day. 

“fer sweet reserve was never broken, 
even to tne. 

“Tt was a beautitul day in the latter part 
of tbe winter when Margaret caine to me 
with a new look upon ber pure face—a look 
which a woinan pever wears but once in 
life, when she loves as Margaret did. 

“*Kate, | bave something to tell you,’ 
said she: and when she was comly seated 
with me in iy own room, she told me the 
betrothal. 


that bright sum- 


“Mr. Edmonds was principal of the col- 
lege at Aldentbury. ‘ 

“Ile bad taken charge of the institution 
when Margaret went there in the au- 
turin. 

“He wasthe son of a widow, who was 


worand who lived in adistant town,where 
“~ Son was a Student. 


“Mr. Edinends was her sele sup 
port. 
“His brother was in college at his ex- 


yense, and, with this double responsibility, 
16 had hesitated about speaking of his love 
to Margaret. 

“He finally decided to tell 
explain to her his situation. 

“He said thatthe had not the presump- 
return bis love, to 
ask ber to wait for hin through the years 
which must necessarily intervene before 


her ot it, and 


be could have awite aud a home ot his 
own. 
“<*> told him,’ said Margaret, ‘that I 


for ever—for 1 love 
him.’ 4 
“The spring caine, and with the first mong 


' of the birds and the p rlucie of the flowers, 


I wee tuarried. 
“It nested but the fraition of my Mar- 
yaret's love to noplete my happiness. 
™ Pee aime | sere tr mer meh) nol 
t happi 
}e@ 
wit 4 ther. who 


bad written constas per since the en 


first aud last aud ouly wanied, though my | gagement. 
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“She returned to us in season for reopen- 
ing of the college, where she was still to re- 
main « teacher. 
“ “She And Mr. Edmonds taught and 
studied together. 
“Fie wasa tine scholar, and she was fast 
following in bis footsteps. 
“] never saw Aa than so 





entirely devoted 


to any wom? w Mr. Edmonds was to | 


her. 

“He soomed to look upon her as a 
treasure two precious and beautiful for 
biw. 

“Margaret's years of waiting were finally 
atan end, andina few weeks she would 
enter upon her new life. 

“A house was ready forthem at Alden- 
bury, where. aflera tew weeks trip, they 
intended to reside. 

“How I should miss her! 

“But there waca thought I tried to keep 
in the background, and enjoy the presemt 
to the utinost. 

“It was a lovely day in Octeber, a woek 
before the wedding-day,that Mr. Edmonds 
caine into Margaret's parlor, looking fear- 
fully ill. 

“He stoutly insisted that it was nothing 
but a stout cold, and langhingly refused to 
be doctored, as he expressed it. 


“The next morning he was unable to rise, | 
| schools and masters in every saccompiisi- 
| nent. 


and the dector pronounced his malady 
dipltheria of the most maliznant type. 

“As the long day wore away he contin- 
ued to grow worse, and at nighttall was de- 
lirious and suffering terribly. 

“Margaret followed the physicians into 
the hall, and told them if there was atv 
danyer she wished to send for his mother 
and brother, 

“Kind old Doctor Seaton,who had known 
Margaret from her birth, laid his 
gentivupon her shoulder, and only said, 
*Send at once, ny child.’ 

“For two days he suffered terribly. 
garet never left him. 

“Pale, tearless, strong and 
was bby his side day and night. 

“His mother, too, was with 
day, when the end caine. 

“The sunset light stole 
he opened his eyes 
Biniled. 

“A sunbeain fell aslant upon the 
and lit up the dying face with 
beauty. 

“Margaret knelt down and laid her head 
beside his, and when, a few moments after, 
we raised her, he was dead. The beautiful 
young life had ended, 


tender, she 
him on the 


Into the 
Upon 


room as 
Margaret, and 


pillow, 
angelic 


“Margaret stood looking down upon the | 


dead face of her love without a tear, without 
a sound, 

“She bent down and kissed him, then 
turned and left the room, waving aside any 
assistance, and no one saw ber that day. 
When night cane, a pate-fueed, hollow- 
evyod wornan issued from the room, and 
spent the long dark hours alone with her 
dead. 

“This was the end of her dream,iuy sweet 
Margaret! 

“The next morning she came to break- 
fast, looking as if years passed 
head, 

“Her eves had great, dark shadows be- 
neath thei, her lips were drawn with suf- 
fering. 

“But from this first morning 
sowlul life no one ever heard a 
her bereavement. 


of her sor- 


“To her loving tather and mother she was | 


the spirit of devotion, 

“Well as I knew Margaret, I 
dreain of the strength 
that frail exterior. 

“To Mrs. Edmonds she was the 
loving daughter, and together 
their dead to his childhood’s hoine and laid 
him beside his father. 

“T never, in ail the years that 
heard her gay, bright laugh ayain. 


did not 


dutifui, 


followed 


Patient, sweet, strong of soul, unselfish, | 
barrassed, 


her life henceforth was spent tor others, 

“And thus the seasons came and 
and found her everat her post of 
among the sorrowful. the sick, and 
flicted. 

“A more beautiful lile ] knew knew. 

“And now the long waiting i over, and 
ashe has joined the love of her youth.’ 

_ ee 


Only a Seamstress. 


ul- 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


ISS PERCIVAL, ma says you must 
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hand | 





| till her 


moan over | ; ‘ 
| name was called in evident surprise. 


which lay behind | : aun 
| strangely stirred, for in 


they took | 
| house. 


went, 
dut¥, 





really finish that dress by to-morrow | 
1 | when vou know 


aday, and often bours after that into the 
night. 


‘Phat's none of my business,’ answered 
Sarette. ° 

“Pa pays you well for your work,and you 
have no cause for complaint. 

“Tam sure you couldn't find an easier 
place.”* 

“If it were any harder my health would 
soon give way,” thought the seainstress, but 


| she was too wise lo say so. 


Sarette flounced out of the room, giving 
scarcely atboughtto the delicate girl on 
whom she had so coolly imposed a burden 


which would have tasked the endurance of 


much a stronger one, 

“Really,” she said to herself, ‘these 
seatnstresses expect to be rs tor doing 
nothing at all, and ifthere happens to bea 
little extra work they make no end of fuss 
about it. 

“I know one thing, I must have that 
dress, even ifshe does have to sit up all 
pDight to finish it.”’ 

And who was Rose Percival ? 

Two years before she had been as well 
housed and as well dressed as her eiu- 
ployer. 


Her father had been a prosperous mer- 


chant, who had always lived expensively, 


and Rose had had the advantage of the best 


But Mr. Percival, like many others,found 


| that riches had wings. 


There came a period of commercial stag- 
nation, his large stock of goods fell heavily 
in value, unexpected demands were tmade 
upon him, and the end was, bankruptcy. 


He did not long survivethe mortification | 

) or failure. ; 

Three months, later he died, and Rose, his | 

only daughter and only child was thrown. 
| upon the cold mercy of the world. 

Mar- | 


It might have been supposed t soine 
one of‘her dear five hundred friends would 


| have come to her assistance, but most met 
} her coldly, andshe shrank 
| seure lodgings, and so was forgotten by the 


away into ob- 
rest. 

Finally she obtained a place as seamstress 
inthe family of John Browne—torimerly 
Brown—and was reduced to servitude, 

Her work began early in vhe morning, 
till ten at night her weary fingers plied the 
needle. 

She often envied the cook and chamber- 
maid, for they were less confined than she 
was, 

She wished that her antecedents had been 
such as to allow her to accept a_ place like 
theirs, for now her education al refined 
tastes only increased her unhappiness. 

Steadily Rose worked at the heavy 
eyes ached and her brian 


dress 

was 
weary. 

“] inust have a little fresh air,’ 
finally in desperation. 

“T can’t help what Mrs. Browne says. 

“T cannot stand any longer this terrible 
strain. 

Fortunatel? the Brownes were out riding 
in their showy carriage, and the seamstress 


‘ 


she said 


over her | Stole out of the house unobserved, 


She walked as far as the park and sat 
down on one of the seats, 

Cold as it was, she enjoyed the crisp air, 
and it brought back some of the old bloom 
to her cheek. 

She was plunged in sad reverie when her 
Rose Percival?” 


“Is this 


askeda tall, 


| stately-looking man, his face betraying the 


joy he felt at the meeting. 

“Colonel Dunham!" ejaculated Rose, 
the days of her 
prosverity the young colonel had beena 
frequent and favored visitor at her father’s 

“Then you remomber tne?” 
colonel, siniling with pleasure. 
down beside you?” 

“lf—if you like,’ stammered Rose, em- 


said the 
“Mav I sit 


“I certainly do like,’ said the gentleman 
seated himself Beside her. 

“Do vou Know I only arrived 
hours since, 

“Three vears of exile! 

“Faney, how pleasant it 
London again.” 

“Tain afraid 


here two 


you haven't heard of the 


change in iny circumstances,’ stanmered | 


Rose. 
“Nothing unpleasant, I hope.” 
“My poor father is dead.” 


Yes, [heard of it,” said the colonel, in a | 


tone of sympathy. 

*And—aid he died very poor. Colonel 
Dunham, you may not like to sit by me 
that I am only a seam- 


“| shall want to ~vear it to the ball in the | Stress.” 


evening.” 


*";he speaker wasa tall, haughty-looking 


irl of very distinguished appearance,as she 

attered hersell, though in this opinion 
few who knew her would be likely to coin- 
cide. 

Her face was long, her features angular, 
her complexion poor, but her father was 
rich and lived in a fine house in Piceadilly, 
go she had plenty of adinirers, or those who 
called themselves So, 

It is wonderful how money beautifie#¥and 
refines those who possess it. 

So it was with Sarette Browne. 
A few vears before when her 
in moderate circumstances, she was Sarah 
Brown, but now she had discarded th 
ylebei ‘ na su i was ‘ : sure 

Geos 

“TW if “ { 
the young seamstress inee) 
is a good deal ot work yet to lon 

“Suppose there is, you can sit up late for 
one night.’’ 

* I am afraid I shall have to sit up all 


night,” sald Rese Percival, with a sigh, for | 
monotonous labor 
her to her chairtwelve hours , voice, 


ghe was weary of tho 


Which shan 


father was 


It was hard work for poor Rose to utter 
the terrible words, for in days gone by she 


| had fancied that Colonel Dunham paid her | 


special attention, and she had been attract- 
ed by him as by no other tan, 

Cotonel Dunham looked first grave, then 
he stniled, and the smile was sweeter than 


such a proud face conid have been expected | 


to wenr. 

“TI don't think, Rose,”’ he said, “that anv 
harm can come to me from sitting by a 
seamstress since vou are the one. ) 
your employer ?’* 

‘John Browne.” 

“What! that vulgar 
certainly pity vou. 
tion ?”’ 


“Oh, L wish I could 


parvenu ? 
Do you 


Then I 
like your situa- 


stress than John Browg 
“Whatdo you mean? faltered Rose, 


| startled, 


“Be my wife, Rose, that is what I 


mean,”’ said the colonel, ia a low, caressing 


“What! are you + Lodo iad a seam- 
| ?’ asked Rose incredulous. 
we Would 1? 1 would if she would accept 


aoe What will be your answer, Iny dear 
| Rose?” 

“T am afraid it will 
ness."’ 

The colonels face brightened. 

“Then it is all settled,” he said. 

A neighboring church clock struck 
five. ' : 

Rose got up nr . 

+ just be going back. neal 

] have to P em dress for Miss Browne 
to appear in at the ball to-morrow even- 
ae ! id th lonel 

“Stop!” salc 1e colonel. ‘ ¥ 

uy a Al permit my promised wife to 
wearv herself with such a task. 

“Miss Sarette Browne must wear another 
dress,”’ 

“IT don’t dare to refuse. 
me from tho house.” 

“Have you a friend with whom you can 
find a temporary home.? 

“But stay. 

“} will call in a carriage in 
take you to my sister’s house. : 

“That shall be your home until IT can give 
ven another.” 
* «But will your sister be willing?” asked 
Rose. 

“Trust ine for that. 

“Go back if you like, Rose, 


be too much happi- 


‘She will drive 


an hour and 








| which 
i the 


seeins to bein } 


Who is } 


-{ phia, Pa, 


* * + 7 a * 

Rose entered the house just as 
Brownes drove up to the door. ; 

“Where have you been, Miss Percival ?”’ 
demanded Mrs. Browne, in a_ terrible 
voice. 

“T went for a 
ached so,”’ 

“Do you understand, Miss 


walk, tnadain. 


ing a display of yourself in the neishbor- 
hood ? 

‘Really, I 
ery.”’ 

‘‘Nor I, ima,”’ 
Browne. 

*Iv’s outrageous, 

“Shall you have 
Percival ?”’ 

“T cannot promise,’ sald Rose. 

“Then you leave my house to-night,”? ex- 
claimed Mrs. Browne furiously. 

“Very well, madam.” 

“Tn an hour,’’ said the 
face redder than ever. 

sy will,” said Rose, witha coolness that 
astonished her employer. 

In an hour a footman rang the bell at the 
Brownes’ house. 

A stylish carriage was in waiting. 

** pase say to Miss Percival that her car- 
riage is ready.”’ 

“What?” ejaculated Sarette Browne,who 
froin the head of the stairs heard the mes- 
sage. 

“Ask the nan if he does not 
Browue.”’ 

“No, 

“Tis carriage is sent for Miss Rose Perci- 
val.” 

In a walking-dress Rose passed her aston- 
ished employer on the stairs. 

“Good-bye, Miss Sarette,”’ she said. 

“What does this nean, Miss Percival?” 
demanded the astonished Sarette. 

Rose gave a brief explanation, which left 
Sarette positively specchless, 

What! her seamstress to become the wife 
of the rich and distinzuished Colonel Dun- 
ham, the great mateh of the season. 

Too late she repented the treatment 

would make it difficult to secure 
friendship and serial recognition 
or one who was now to become a great 
lady. 

But regrets were unavailing. 

And Rose! 5 

In her luxurious home her thoughts 
sometimes vo back to the davs of her servi- 
tude, and she thanks Heaven that they are 
gone, never to return. . 

——— 2 

THE HuMAN KFar.—Few 
What a wondertully delicate structure the 
human ear really is. That which we ordi- 
| marily designate so is, after all, only the 

inere outer portion of a series ot winding 
pane, which, like tLe lobbies of a great 
yuilding, lead froin the outer air into the 
innerchamnbers. Certain of these passages 
/are full of liquid, and their membranes are 

stretched like parchinent curtains acrosg 
| the corridors at different places, and ean be 
| thrown into vibration or made to treinble 

asthe headofa drum or the surface ofa 
tambourine does when struck with a stick 
or the fingers. Between two of these pareh- 
inent-like curtains, a chain of 


never heard of such eff-ont- 


chimed in 


my dress done, Miss 


angry lady, her 


mean Miss 


-_— 


people realize 


very small 


| bones extends, which serves to tighten or | 


relax st hese einembranes, and to commmuni- 
| cate vibrations to them, In the innermost 
place of all, rows of fine thread, called 
| nerves, stretch like the strings of a piano to 
the | ist point to which the srerehtician or 
thrillings reach, and pass inward to the 
brain. If these nerves are destroyed, the 
| power of hearing departs, as the power to 
} give out sonnds 1s lost by the piano or yvio- 
lin when its strin rmure broken. 

- a sal OC 

A Great Gain. 
My ugh is almost 


r 


‘ in KVy 


Compound Oxy i, ire, action and 
| results, with reports of cases and tull infor- 
|} mation, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & 

PALEY, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Philadel, 
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| “since I observed tbat she 





but remem, | 
ber that I shall call for you in an hour,” he | 
| said. 


the | 


; | 
Miss Sarette | 
agrees 
_that it was the driest speech of the see 








| George Selwyn why woman was 


| Which was all goneysand 


able to 
| Before taking it, I was com 
\ tated, Mags, 


wit or THE : Pas : r. we a 
— ee o 2 x 
IOGENES, the Gree! 
ter in a public bats dirty ng, the 2 
“Where can one go and Wastiog ~ 


oming ott , 5 
The Tabiti women, after a swim m te 
d rinsed veein - 


sea, always went an 


a fresh-water brook,t» preserve the has 
affected 


ness of their skins, 


‘“T live in Julia’s eyes,” said an 
dandy in Colian’s hearing. 
“I don’t wonder at it,” re 


a sty 


when Aayet _ wy. id sae «ae 
People with one leg in the grave wil 
immense time before they put in ton 
other. 
They seem, like birds, to repose t $: 
on one leg. el 
There are three things that no man ees 
fool lends, or having lent,is not in the 7 
hopeless state of mental darkness, if heeyer 
hope to get back again. ee 
Phese three things are. books, umbreligg 
and nce : P 
Horace pole writes of George : 
wyn, whose penchant for everything = 
nected with public executions was not 
rious. ; : 
“He came to town the other 
havea tooth drawn, and ‘told « man ;: 
he would drop his handkerchief for the sigs « 
nal.” ' 


On the downfall of the Rockingham Min. ye . 


istry some one remarked a cally, ” 
in Foote’s hearing, that they Pad’ bes % a 


their wit’s end, and were quite tired to 
death. . 
Foote remarked that their excessive f, 


| tigue could scarcely have arisen from the - 
| length of their journey. 
My head 


| a quarter of an hour witout moistering his © 
Percival, that | 


I pay you wages for walking out and iInak- | 


Curran happened to tell Sir Thomas Tur- 
ton that he could never speak in’ public for 


lips. 
Sir Thomas declared that he ‘had spoken 
for five hours in the House of Commons on 


| the Nabob of Oude without feeling in the 
| least thirsty. 


“That is certainly remarkable indeed,” 
observed Curran, “for everybody 


sion. 


“My client,’ said an Irish advocate, 


pleading before Lord Norbury in action for ~ 


trespass, “is a poor man man. He livesin 
a hovel, and his miserable dwelling isine— 
forlorn and dilapidated state, but, thank 
God, the laborer’s cottage, however ruin- 
ous its plight, is his sanctuary and his cas. 
tle. . 

“Yes, the winds may enter it, and the 
rain may enter it,but the king cannot enter 
it.’’ 

“What, not the reigning king?’ inquired 
his lordship. , 
‘‘Lamartine is puffed «p with conceit,” 
exclaimed the author one day ot a long and 
tedious epic which had fallen stillborn from” 
the press; “he imagines bimself to bethe , 

best poet of his time.” 

“In any case,” replied one of those 
present, “‘he is not the worst, as you surely 
ought to know. That place is already 
taken!”’ 

Curran said of an acquaintance whose ex- — 
pression of countenance was particularly 
grave and solemn— ‘ 

‘‘Whenever I see smiles upon that man’s~ 
face they remind ine of the tin clasps on an 
oaken coffin.” - 

Somebody asked Curran what business 
had brought a very tall Irjsh friend of histo 
London. 

“I cannot precisely say,” replied the great 
lawyer, “though heisone of my longest 
acquaintances, 

“Perhaps it isto peep down the chimneys 
of the Londoners, and find out what they 
have for dinner.”’ 

Bushe, the Irish Chief Justice, on being 
toid that the judges in the Court of Com 
mon Pleas had a little or nothing to do, re 
marked, “Well, well, they’re quite equal 
to it.’’ 

“I hear,” said somebody to Jeykll, “that 
our friend Smith, the attorney, is dead, 
leaves very few effects.”’ < 

“It could scarcely be otherwise,” Tre 
turned Jeykll; “he had so very lew 
causes,”’ : 

When Thelwall was on bis trial for high 
treason he wrote the following note,durtag 
the evidence for the prosecution, and sen 
over to Erskine, his counsel : "es 

% am determined to plead my cause my- 
self.”’ ; 

Erskine wrote back— 

“If you do you'll be han 
Thel walt replied: ‘Then 

o.”’ 


A lady of 


? to which — a 
‘ll be banged if 


irascible tem 
per i of 
the rib, ey 


“Indeed, I can’t say,’ was the replys 


| “unless it be that the rib ie the most 


ed part of the body.” 
ee + 
THAT was an economical couple whom 


| Chattanooga Justice of the Peace found sit 


ting on the doorstep of his office. The et $ 
quested him to marry them as quick y= ah 
possible, as the groom did not want to we 3 


_ docked on his day’s work. 


a é : 
WasdINaTon, D. C., May 16th, 1880." = 


GENTLEMEN-—Having been a sufferer for 
along time from nervous prostration 
general debility, I was advised to try Hop 
ters. I have taken one’bottle, and T have 

Ap y getting better ever since, an 
nx it the best medicine I ever used. 
now gaining strength and appetite 
was in despa 
until I tried your Bitters. Lam now well, 

about and do my own a 


Ain 


y 
Margy StU 
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Which of the Two? 


BY G. D. 











LL West Row was sorry when Dr. Ca- 
rew died. 

He had received so many wailing 

ittle infants in his arms, he had soothed so 

many an bour of pain,be had come through 

all sorts of wind and w er to take his pa- 

tient post at sick-beds, and his silver hair 

aud kindly forehead had been the last ob- 

ject upon which so many & —a- had 

gazed, that Dr. Carew's dying from our 
midst seemned almost incredible. 

But he died, and was buried, and almost 
before they bad piled the green sod over 
his grave, two new disciples ot A€sculapius 
caine to West Row and hung out their glit- 
tering signs. 

There was Dr. Garnet, a spruce handsome 
man, who had a moustache, and wore kid 
gloves. 

And there was Dr. Silcox,ansent and tall, 
with stooping shoulders, who tied his neck- 
cloth awry, and invariably forgot to put on 
his gloves. : 

And of course they were both anxious to 
succeed. 

“I'm told there are some very wealthy 
tainilies here,”’ said Dr. Garnet, when, ac- 
cording to the dictates of medical etiquette, 
he called at the unpretending little office of 
Dr. Sileox. 

“Yes?’’ 

Doctor Silcox was absently bending an 
ivory paper-cutter back and forth. 

“And adeal of sickness among the fac- 
tory hands, and no adequate drainage to 
those inarshes back of the railroad. 

“There should be a free hospital here,too, 
the population warrants it.” 

“Oh, hang your free hospitals !”’ said Dr. 
Garnet ee 

“If people want a doctor let them cali 


him in and pay for him, that is my 
theory.” 
Dr. Siloox lifted his big eyes gravely to 
the other's face. 
‘ “But suppose they can’t afford it?’’ said 
e. 


“Then they’ve no business to be sick,”’ 
said Dr. Garnet. 

“He has no more heart than a paving- 
stone,” was Dr, Silcox’s verdict in regard 
to his nedical confrere. 

“He is a fool,” said Dr. Garnet, as he got 
into his carriage and told his coachinan to 
drive on. 

‘Free hospitals, indeed ; and a system of 
drainage! 

‘Does the man want to bite off his own 
nose ? 

‘““W hat’s that ? 

“The big stone-mansion on the hill is the 
one that Miss Chrystan lives in. 

“Not a bad location, eh? 

“I inust get some one to introduce me to 
the heiress of West Low.” 

And he chuckled at his own wit. 

_ Miss Chrystan herself, did he but know 
it, was a little curious in regard to the two 
new doctors who were competing for poor 
Dr. Carew’s practice. 

She wasa shght small creature, of the 
humming-bird order of women, with hair 
of the genuine buttercup gold,dreamy blue 
eyes, and the least perceptible lisp in her 
voice, 

— is one to know what to do?” said 
she. 

“Tn 
ness ? 

“Oh, I wish dear old Dr. 
have lived for ever.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Jewett,her cousin, “send 
for Doctor Garnet of course. 

“He's such alove, and the other young 
man shambles when he walks, and always 
has his hands in his pockets.”’ 

Miss Chrystan laughed, and forgot all 
about it the next minute, until one ay one 
of her favorite old women fell illand Miss 
Chrystan resolved that something ought to 
be done about it.” 

“She bas sent to Dr. Garnent twice,” said 
the heiress to Miss Jewett, “and he has 
taken no sort of notice of the call. 

“Dector Carew always attended Janet 
gratis, and this other young doctor must be 
nade to understand how it is. 

“tlie, I’ve a great mind to go myself and 
see hitm.”’ 

. >. do," said Miss Jewett clapping her 
lands, 

“0 to Doctor Garnet's, 
nice, ask him to dinner.’ 

*‘Nonsence,”’ said Miss Chrystan. 

But she smiled, and did not jook alto- 
gether displeased at the idea. 

It was adark February afternoon, with 
frost-bound roads, skv of uniform jeaden- 
grey, and oceasional flurries of snow in the 
air;and Lulu Chrystan -had one or two 
cottages to stop at on -her way, so that the 
twilight had fallen chill ang gloomy asa 
funeral pall, before she le the last 
place, 

Old Mrs. Drudgett insisted on wrapping 
her own tartan shawl around her young 
Visitor at the door. 

“That little silk: jacket won’t keep the 


case, I mean, of sudden = sick- 


Carew could 


and if be’s real 


Lulu,’ 
anvbody 
dear.” ~ 
Doctor Garnet's office door, in the High 
Street, stood wide open, and Miss Chrystan 
Could saa the red glow ag 
é ire 


said she; “and we cannot spare 
like yon just yet, my dearie 


4 eomfortable 
nm the grate 
rs’ Was no rhet ‘ 
me ‘ zat 
“iss Chrystan knocked twice and 
she entered and sat down 


“He will be here soon,’”’ she said to her- 


4 





| ist, is now confined in a 


é | i -nce our fate in this world. 
deadly cold from your bonnie bones, Miss | samen 


_ AV. = © 4 

- : f Ne 
, 7 { 

logilitlllindeateemeneeee ee en 


fire, a heavy step sounded in the bask room 


you here to take ay bee pe Area 


clear bass tone. 
save ime," cried a dre 


— ae 


“Bless and 
voice. simultaneous! y with ascuffling sound, 
= Sermo one was scrainbling up trom the 

“I bave gone off quite to sleep. 

“Have you seen young Doctor Sifcox go 
ee” with old widow Keppel in the 

“Eh?” said Doctor Garnet; “the crazy 
Pauper ?”’ . 

Tom chuckled. ° 

“As sure as I live,” said he, “old widow 
Keppel, in her mdiculous dress, With ber 
wh te hair flying every way. 

*“**Law,’ says the folks, ‘why didn't you 
i her walk back. She's as campy as het dae 

e.’ 


ne what do you suppose Doctor Silcox 


“He says, ‘D’ ye suppose,’ he says, ‘I'd let 
a r old woiman like that walk this bitter 
cold night Phen there’s roomin my car- 


‘I had a mother myself,’ said he, -and 
she had white hair too.’ ”’ 

‘He's a tanatic,” said Dr. Garnet, burst- 
ing out into a loud laugh. 

“That's what I think myself,”’ gaid Tom, 
who had not the least idea what tanatic 
meant. 

He hurried out to take the doctor's horse, 
which had been driven up to the back 
door, and Dr. Garnet caine slewly into the 
office. 

“Eh ?” said he, 

“What ? 

“*Who’s here ? 

“Oh—-mother Drudgett agyin !”’ as he re- 
cognized the pattern of the old tartan shaw! 
in the uncertain firelight. “Come, clear out 
et this,’’ 

Miss Cbhrystan had risen to her feet, and 
stood prepared to speak, but this strange 
greeting put all utterance out of her 
mind. 

“I told you the last time you were here, 
you know,” said Dr. Garnet, flinging his 
cap and gloves down upon the table, “that 
I-was not going to be overwhelmed by a 
Swarm of poor poople. 

“It you want advice and medicine you 
must pay for them ; and if you can’t pay for 
them,as you've the audacity to tell me,why 
then the best thing you can do,is to die,and 
be out of the way. 

“Now be off, and let this be the last 
time. 

“Eh? 

**W hat ?”’ 

For Miss Chrystan, who began by this 
time to comprehend thesituation of ‘affairs 
had now advanced into the fuli glare of the 
firelight, and flung aside the tartan shawl 
which covered her black silk sacque, edged 
with ermine and heavily embroidered with 
jet heads. 

“I beg your pardon, Doctor Garnet,” 
said she, ‘but you have mistaken matters 
entirely. 

“Tam not Mrs. Drudgett,but Miss Chrys- 
stan, of the Ifall. 

“I had intended to consult with you about 
soine of my poor people; but as your views 
regarding the poor seem to differ so wide! 
froin my own perhaps it is scarcely worth 
while.” 

And Miss Chrystan, assuming the regal 
air which she so well knew how te wear, 
walked out of the office, with Dame Drud- 
gett’s shawl upon her arm. 

She went straight to Dr. Sileox's, and 
then and there entered upon an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with him as to her 
‘poor ple,”’ and finished up by inviting 
him to Chrystan Hall for dinner the next 
week. 

“Well,”’ said Miss Jewett, when her cou- 
sin returned in the snowy dusk. 

‘I’ve seen the two new doctors,”’ said 
Mires Chrystan, seating herself before the 
fire. 





‘Both of them ?”’ said Ellie. 

‘Both of them,’ nodded Miss Chrystan. 

“And what is your verdict?"’ asked Miss 
Jewett. 

‘Doctor Garnet is a cold-natured self- | 
seeker, who wears patchouli upon his hand- 
kerchief, and an arinor of ice around his 
heart,’’ said Miss Chrystan. ‘And Dr. Sil- 
cox is—splendid !"’ 

“But he’s round-shouldered and 
sighted.”’ 

“Pshew !"" said the heiress. 

“And he never wears any gloves.” 

“For all that, Ellie,” said Miss Chrystan, 
he’s a gentieinan.”’ 

And this: little incident settled the fate, 
socially speaking, of the two doctors. 

Miss Chrystan and her friends led public | 
opinion in West Low, and Doctor Garnet 
was unable to fight against the waves of | 

alar obloquy. 
Pen the ead of A year he took down his 
sign, and left the coast clear for Dr. Sileox, 
round-shoulders aud all. 
| 


near- 





And it was old Mrs. Drudgett’s tartan 


shawl that was at the bottuin of his fail- 


ure. 
Strange, is it not?—how merea trifle may 


- i oa 
Dr. Hans von Buiow, the famous pian- | 
lunatic asviuin, | 
under treatment fora temporary aberration 
of mind caused by too close application to 
his profession. 
Seiad eal -_ 


id She 


pining aw 4 


tors-doing her no goud; a at last was cor 


self; “and Tam not sorry for the opportu- | ed by this Hop Bitters the papers say s0 


—- rest a little.” 
she eat there dreamily gazing into the 


_ 


much about. IndeeJ! indeed! how thank- | 
ful we should be for that medicine.’ 
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Minnie’s. Match- 
BY PIPKLN. 


DAINTY parior, a glowing fire, a 
y little woman | ing for the 
ps of her lord and master. 

Vhis charming pieture of domestic bliss 
John Ackerman fully a as he 
ste into the room a few minutes later. 

ea ended, the following conversation 


“You know my sister Amy is coming 
hone with me for a long visit, John. 

ses "t = think it would be a capital 
—e if she and your brother Tom would 
fall in love with each other? 

“They could get married and set up 
honsekeeping in that house across the street; 
and, oh, Joun, it would make me perfectly 


happy }" 
M ohn Ackerman laughed long and very 

eart y- 
let making, by Jove!” he said, at 

“Miserable yourself,and want everybody 
else to be ; is that it, Minnie?’ 

“Don't laugh, John, for I’m in earnest. 

“I know they will like each other, and I 
have set my heart on the match ; just think 
how nice it would be to have Amy bere al- 
ways; and Torn is sucha darlin 

“Amy should furnish her gitine-coom 
just like ours, only where this is blue hers 
should be cardinal, for she is dark, you 
know.” ; 

John was laughing again by this time. 

However, he tell in with the plan readily 
enough, 

“I tell you what it is, Minnie. 

“Don’t you say a word of this to Tom or 
Amy, or ey will take a dislike to each 
other immediately.” 

“T know it,’ wisely rejoined Minnie. 

“When I told Tom I was going to visit 
Aunt Margaret, 1 did not mention Amy's 
name, and I don’t think he knows of her 
existence. 

“As for Amy, I have been with her so 
little since I was married, that I ain sure I 
never spoke to her of Tom.”’ 

Minnie departed the next inorning. 

The day betore she was to return, Aunt 
Margaret fell ill, and Amy felt obliged to 
postpone her visit for a few days at least. 

Minnie could go on as she had intended, 
and she would follow as soon as Aunt Mar- 
garet could spare her. 

Thas it happened that Minnie returned 
home alone. One morning John said : 

“We had better take that long run to Cam- 
bridge to-day. 

“We must go some time tlris inonth, and 
of course you won't want to go after your 
sister comes.”’ 

“John, you know we cannot stay away 
all night; I gave Jennie ieave of absehce 
until ‘riday, and it won't do to@leayg the 
house alone.’’ 

“T’ll get Tom to come and sleep here.” 

Minnie had no other reasonable objection 
to make alter this, so she prepared to g 

“Therere three keys,” said she, as they 
left. 

“You can give one to Tom, and I will 
leave one with Mrs. Gates, next door. 

“The house night take fire, and then it 
would be better to have a Keys #0 that 6) 
could get in the house and bring out the 
things.” 

“Yes,” said John, sarcastically, “or I 
night hire alot of policemen to watch the 
house day and night." 

About ten o'clock that evening Miss Ainy 
Arden alighted from an express train, and 
looked about the station as if expecting 
soIne one. 

“They could not have received my second 
note,”’ she concluded, after waiting nearly 
half an hour in the ladies’ room, 

“Well, I can very easily 
house.’’ 

Arrived, Amy ran across the sinall grass 
plot, and rang the bell. 

Mrs. Gates froin next door soon explained 
natters, 

“She probably did not receive iny second 
note,which I posted yesterday morning.” 

“Well, T'll give you the key; but are 
you not afraid to stay alone in the house ?”’ 
~ “Oh, I'm not at ali timid,” laugbed Ainy. 

“There's a gang of burglars about the 
neighborhood, ” urged Mrs. (rates, 


find their 


“They've been in three houses in this | 


street, and only last Sunday night there 
was a dreadful robbery in the next street, 
and aman nearly killed. 

“You are welcome to come in and sleep 
on our sofa if you are afraid.” 

“No, thank you,”’ Aty said. 

“] will risk it for one night, and you say 
Mr. and Mrs. Ackerinan will return to- 
inorrow.”’ 

She let herself into the deserted house, 


| not without sone thrills of tear, it must be 
| confessed. 


How quiet everything was! 

Oh, it Minnie were only there ! 

She took a survey of the rooms, the neat 
kitchen last of all, where she concluded to 
look for something to eat, 

Hark! what was that? 

Only the silver-toned 


clock striking 


| eleven. 


“That woinan’s talk about burglars has 


| made me nervous,’’she thought,continuing | jan pernosthenes, they «tid, “lL, 


her search for eatables. 

Hark, again ! 

Surely that wasa key turning in a lock; 
then a door opened and shut quietly, and 
there were footate ps in the hall. 

Ainy’s sinall stock of courage went down 

at wy 
SLID t . Tae 
m the fender. 

The next instant the door opened 

reat,broad-shouldered man with blackane: 
face and hands stepped into the roam. 


n silence, and then spoke. 
“Who the deuce ate you f”’ 
Amy tried to shriek for hel 
sound died away in her throat; be 
\y frigutened to speak or move. 
y the man came towards her, 
“Will you please lower the poker, or else 
move away from the sink? 
Id like to cotne there and wash my 
a "the seid,looking very mnuch inclined 
to la 
Was ever such effrontery known beforn ? 
Still speechicss, Amy moved siow! 
round towards what looked to be an 
side door. 
“Don’t glare at me in that frighttul way,” 
he went on, with a glance into her terror- 
en 
“I will look more presentable when I 
washed."’ 2 


> . 
n came a hearty laugh, which reas- 
sured Amy a very little. . 

Certainly this was s most extraordinary 
burglar, or else there’ was some ridiculous 
mistake, she thought,dropping her weapon, 
and tugging away at a huge bolt with trem- 
bling fingers. 

By this time the young man had finished 
his ablutions, anal presented quite a differ- 
ent ap ce. 

rs. _ Mr. Ackerman's brother,” he said, 
politely. 

“He asked me to remain in his house to- 
night, as a means of protection in his ab- 
sence. : 

“Mr. Ackerman has no brother,”’ contra- 
flicted Amy, stoutly. 

“Are you sure of that ?’’ 

“Certainly I am. 

“Mrs, Ackerman has just paid mea visit, 
and she would have mentioned him if such 
a person existed.” 

“Can it be possible you are Aunt Mar- 
garet ?”"’ 

“Aunt Margaret, indeed !"’ 

Ainy was finding courage enough now. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Tom; “but 
Minnie told me she was going to visit ber 
Aunt Margaret, and you said she had been 
visiting you, hence iny mistake.”’ 

“T am Mrs. Ackerman’s sister. 

Hs a that I never heard her speak of 

ou 
4 “However, Iam sorry I frightened yon, 
Miss— Miss Arden,and it you will allow me 
I will explain matters. 

“T ain book-keeper at Bolton's foundry.” 

“You looked more like Captain Movun- 
light,”’ said Ainy,ready tocry with vexation 
and nervousness. 

“Or a burglar,” added Tom. 

“Well,as I was saying, I am boak-keeper 
there, but as there was a press of work at 
the foundry to-night, and as they happened 
to be short of hands, I offered to stay and 
assist; this accounts tor iny blackened face 
and hands. 

, “Have you examined the 
album ?"’ he asked suddenly. 

“If you will kindly do so, I think you 
will find avery good representation of me 
there, which will convince vou that I ain at 
least om terins of intimacy here.” 

Ile looked very :ruch like indulging in 
another hearty laugh, but restrained him- 
self atthe sight of Aimy's white distressed | 
face. 

“I was afraid T was rude,” she said; “but 
it was such a shock to te. 

“Tam very tired and——"' 

Tom sprang to her siie, or she would 
| have fallen from sheer exhaustion. 

He helped her ints the litth drawing 
| room, brought wine and refreshinents from 
| Minnie’s well-stocked cuploard, and they 
| were soon talking qmatters over (quite caumly. 

It was alter two o'clock when Tom pro 
posed to go and ask Mis. (intes to come 
over for the rest of the nicht; but Amy pro- 
tested against this,saying she was noi afraid 
if he would remain in the house. 

Minnie was quite beside herself when she 
came homneand found bow affairs had gone 
in her absences; erying one ininute over 
Amy's tright,!aughing the next over Toin's 
graphic description of the sane, it wassome 
tine before they settled down to anything 
like quietness. 

As the days and weeks went by, Minnie 
could not determine whether certain plans 
| of hers were to prosper or mot. 

Toin spent all his evenin.s with them, but 
he and Ainy were always on contrary sides 
of every question, and they tantalized each 
other so untwercifuully that poor Minnie 
sometimes despaired of their being friends, 
not to mention a nearer relation. 

She was, however, delizhted one evening 
betore the tmnonth was out at having her at- 
tention called to a diatnend ring sparkling 
on the finger of her blushing sister; and a 
‘marriage between Tom and Amy three 
weeks afterwards proved beyoud a doubt 
how successful she had been in her little 
gaine of **Match-mnaking.”’ 

OSE 
PorPULAR ELoqueNnce.—lIt was a beauti- 
| ful ecriticisin inade by Longinus upon the 
effect of the speaking of Cicero and Demos- 
| thenes. He says,the people would go from 
one of Cicero's orations, exclaiming, 
“What a beantiful speaker; what a rich, 
fine voice; what an cloquent man Cicero 
lig! They talked ot Cicero: bat when they 
y t us fight 
Losing sizht of tne =~ ter, they 
the subject; they 
of their 
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‘(THE WAX CANDLES. 


BY PERCY VERE. 


mountain rises asa watch-tower on 
the frontier. 

The wild giens and inhospitable torest 
deejs are visited only by storm clouds 
blown up from the western plains, when 
even the sky is hidden from the desert 
haunt« which reecive the pouring waters ; 
but the erystal springs, bubbling and flow- 
ing, unite at the footof the muuntain and 
forin an untroubled lake. 

Years and vears ago there was a fisher- 
man's cabio on the shore, built of wood and 
huinbty thatched; not far from it,on the 
brow of the hill,stood a lordly edifiee,gran- 
ite-walled and inetal-roofed, called the Gun 
Lodge. ~ 

The cabin was inhabited by a fisherman 
and his boy, while the lode every autumn 
rang with bounds and hunts:'ren, when its 
Saad booumhet thither a lawless company of 
lords and ladies tor the wild chase, in his 
forests, of deer and boag. 

These were evil days atthe castle, when 
the butler swore between the wine casks, 
the cook cursed tne victuals, and the keep- 
ers flung oaths tothe bounds; while nde 
and ladies sitting at cards gambled away 
the tine between the hunt. 

Sunday was unknown at the castle, which 
harbored neither chapel nor chaplain ; they 
would have naught of the Lord's Day and 
were strangers to His service. 

Things were different in the cabin by the 
lake. 

At evening, when the fire had burnd low 
on the wintry hearth, and the silver moon 
had risen upon the lake, a hyn was sung 
beneath the thatch, a prayer would rise, 
followed by the hush of folded wings when 
daily work is dove. 

The fisherman and his son slept peaceful- 
ly till their goats awoke inthe shed close 
by, when the boy would lead thein out, 
hbinnself following bis tather to the lake,and 
the two were never more noisy than the 
waves knocking against the sides of their 
fishing-boat, was it went gliding over the 
rippling waters, 

The old fisherman turned but unwilling- 
ly to the lodue. 

He was a God-fearing man and his soul 
recoiled from the wickedness he saw 
there. 

It seemed to him as if amid the noise of 


\ ITHIN a certain country the great 


their lawless pleasure, the laughter of the | 


Evil One could be heard, preparing to 
gather in the harvest of hos realin below, 

The boy used to go up with his father, 
helping bit to carry the fish, but the old 
man lett him outsite while by bitmself he 
took the trout to the kitehen ; ‘for,’ said 
he, “iy heart will no longer respond to 
this music, butthe feet of my Toni are 
easily beguiled.” . 

Yet once on a Christinas Eve, the lady of 
te castle called the boy as she saw him 
waiting by the gate, and giving him a gold- 
en coin she said. ‘Toni, there will be peo 
ing to-nightin the great banqueting ball ; 
runto the town for waxen candles—we 
must light up the place, and the errand boy 
has been bitten as he belped teeding the 
deoys.”’ 

Toni asked his father’s leave and went 
across the hills to the litthe town be- 
youd. 

There had been no snew vet. 

The tom-tits chirped merrily in the 
branches, and the yrey-lichened rocks 
catyghit the sunbeams between the leafless 
trees, 

Things looked happy, and the grocer too 
was kindly disposed, 

Packing up the long white tapers,he add- 
ed three little oues, red and bine, saying, 


‘These are for yourself, Toni, and a merry | 
Christmas Eve when you burn them to- | 


might. 

Here alsois a gingerbread cake for you 
and your father. 

When the people at the lodge are gone,he 
may tind customers here for his) fish who 
will like thei, T know.” 

Toni rejoiced over bis Christinas gift, and 
although bis way back was up-bill,he reach- 
ed the } 
tirst part of bisjourney to the 
would have led one to expect. 

The lady was pleased with his speedy re- 
turn, and ordered the butler to give bina 
silver penny and a bottle of home-brew be- 
sictes, 

He took thein all home to his dear fa- 
ther. 

Now the old man would have liked* to 
save the candies, burning them one by 
one. 

But Toni was of opinion that Christmas 
caine but once a vear, and thatin honor of 
the dear Lord born that night one might do 

-even more than this; so he put ap his 
three candles, red and bine, and the cabin 
had never been so bright beforo. 

He snuffed them with bis fingers, which 


grocer's 


were hardened by toil,and the father rever- 


eutiy read the first and second of St. Luke, 
after which they gave thanks,opening their 
bottle and dividing the gingerbread cake 
between thet 


feat ] ‘ hi« enna 


W Der 
Wherever he passed achurchthere went 
upa “Giory to God in the highest.on earth 
ope good-will toward men;"’ wherever 
i 


ooked through a window there was | 


Christmas jay, innocent babes dreaming of 
iden angels, and the mothers singing 
Eyes with the little ones; - wherever he 


odye a tull half-hour sooner than the | 


into a publice-house it was empty and 
Gta abode for owls only—even he 


trembled at the staring loneliness. 

His mind miagave him, he turned and 
fled; on the wings of the north wind he 
rode up the valley to hide hi® contusion 
in the nethermost clefts of the arbor.- . 

Not far from the cabin he alighted ,grovel- 
ling in darkness ; when lo! turning a cor- 
ner, he bebeld the lights and flitting shad- 
ows of the banqueting-hall, and was, hiled 
with unholy joy. 

“Here | remain, for as sure as TI ain Be- 
lial, the lights up there are burning tor 
| ine!’’ 

Nor would he pass the angel by the cot- 
tage without asserting hiinself, 

“Friend,” said he, “whose lights, think 
you, burn longest, thine or mine i” 

“The Lord knoweth,” replied the angel, 
and continued his wateb in the night. 

Belial entered the Godiess hall; bis un- 
seen presence was among them in the heat- 
ing influences of the wine quickening the 
throbbing pulse, and the inusic which fill- 
ed their ears. ; 

The dancers went whirling, as dry leaves 
sweep in eddies before the storm. 

And the Evil One kept trimming the 
lights, he would have them burn longer by 
far than those in the cabin, and the servants 
had no thoughts but the pleasures of the 
evening. 

They were busy every onéof them; those 


| doors at the company within. 

The hemdi-kee per alone, nowise wanted 
upstairs, went his silent way through the 
great cellar which spread beneath the 
castle. . 

Even Satan did not think of him, an old 
friend being easily over-looked in company 
and Satan was inure than usually busy that 
night. 

The old tippler had long been curious to 
know what wines were laid upart in the 
small vault beyond the great cellar, and 
separated from it by an inviting dvor- 
way. 

A better opportunity 
curiosity could scarcely be found ; taking a 
light from the foresaken kitchen, he pos- 
sessed himself of the outler’s keys and 
went below. 

His light, an open lamp, burned dim,but 
there was spirit enough in the cellars; he 
poured a quantity on the burning wick,and 
the bluish flaine lit up the granite walls 
about him. 

There was a score of stnall easks in the 
vault he bad come to explore; the drunk- 
ard eyed them Keenly, and with unsteady 
hands he rolled one of them to the tront, 
bored a bolé and inserted a straw to taste 
the precious issue, 

But no wine came forth; a black stream 
of powder only went flowing and gradually 
rising into a beap on the floor, 

These casks had lain untouched since the 
great war, their contents not being fit tor 
the guns of more recent times. 

The keeper stood gazing, but not fer long; 
a gust of wind through the door carried a 
spark froin the burning wick, Which tell on 
the powder before him. 

And the angel by the cabin saw the metal 
roof of the castle burst asunder, making 
| way fora coluinn of smoke, a dull crash 

thundering through the valley. 
He knew now why he bad been sent to 
|} watch over those who were his Lord’s. 

There was work for him indeed to save 
the eabin fro.n the great destruction, and 
bad be notspread his wings as a hen guard- 
ing her brood, the terrible explosion would 
have hurled the litthe house beside the cas- 
tle into the lake. 

The tisher and his child had heard the 
crash and rushed from the door; they saw 
the awful column rising, tottering, sink- 
ing, and the waters closing again, in hor- 
ror. 

Where the castle had been, nought re- 
mained but blackened walls and ghastly 
moonbeams gliding amid the ruins. ‘ 

The lights had vanished,death only spoke 
from the silence left behind. > 

The fisberman and his tx yy bent their 
heads, giving thanks to the Lord who had 
| Kept them in darkness; and putting out 
their candles they were at peace beneath 
the shadow of His wing. 

Sone months after, wnen the water fow] 
| saton ber nest in the reeds, relations of the 
family of Haldenstein came to examine the 
| ruins. 
| But although everything had remained as 

it had fallen in the dread night (the tisher- 
{ nan would not for worlds bave touched a 
| Stone) they tound neither gold nor silver, 
nor anyot the things which had adorned 
the rich tnan’s house. 

They made up for their disappointment 
over a satisfactory dish of the fisherman's 

















| trout, and as little Toni brought them a | 


| basket of strawberries, treshiy gathered, 
they said to him, “We will give you. what 


you may find, either on the spot above, or | 


| in the lake beneath; but 
when you give thanks,”’ 

| And Toni indeed searched many a_ time, 

| but never a treasure did he tind. 

| After inany years ouly, when the old net 

Was wearily oul and anew one needed, it 

| 80 happened that asilver plate or spoon 

| was fished ashore, which he sold in the lit- 
tle town beyond the biil, buying hemp in- 
stead. 


reinember us 


Phe old fisherman was gone, but T 
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where he f ’ 
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ta Explicit directions for every use are | 


iven with the Diamond Dyes. For dyeing 
ospes, Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, Hair, etc. 
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THE OLD WELL. 


=~ 
“BY JULIUS THATCHER. 


house in Oldtown. 

The only thing new upon the place is 
uy well, 

Vehave an ancient well, but no one 
ever tustes the water there, thoughit is as 
cold and clear as crystal. 

I suppose the place is worth a great deal. 
It was valued at eight thousand when I 
bought it vears ago. , P 

The house is a handsome inansion—tbe 
sort of a place a gentieman retiring from 
busiréss usually buysto end bis days in, 
and City ae pr come to see it and the 
grounds, and seein to be delighted. 

Now, when I tell you that I came into 
Oldtown with exactly six hundred in my 
pocket,and that I had no idea what 1 should 
do when tbat was spent, you will feel sur- 
prised that, six months after, I owned this 
place. 

But I'l) tell you all about it, 

It was what folks call a haunted place,and 
for ten years it had stood vacant. 

People tried to live there, but were al- 
ways frightened away. 

Twelve years betore this, the proprietor 
had begn a jealous old gentleman, who had 
a young wile, whom he would never per- 
mit out of his sight it he could avoid it. 

liowever, she was as sly as he was watch- 


| AM an old farmer, living in the oldest 


| ful, and she inanaged to tlirt sufficiently to 


make herself talked about. 

Being very pretty,two silly young fellows 
fellin love with her,and one used to follow 
her about, making eyes and sighing dread- 


| fully, like a lover in a play. 


The post-inistress said that he~-wrote to 
her—and I suppose he did. 
He was gone, and she was gone ; and the 


| old nan caine one morning to Lawyer 


Tantivy, and sold his property, at a great 
Joss, to aman who had wanted it for years 
—a rich man, who liked to have it said that 
he owped the finest place in Oldtown. 

The new proprietor moved upto the great 
house in state; but at dawn the whole tain- 
ify—servants and all—returned to their old 
quarters. 

What they had seen, or what had not 
seen, it was hard to tell, butthey were all 
nearly frightened to death. 

The doctor was sent for the ladies, and 
they spoke of the most awful apparitions, 

After this, the head of the family and 
three constables, froin the little iarket 
town, spenta day and a night there. 

They held their tongues; but those who 
saw them next knewtbey had been well 
frightened, and the man put the place into 
the market at once. 

Lawyer Tantivy privately told people 
that only acoward Would have been tright- 
ened by rats in an old wall, and he sold the 
property to a city man. 

Much the same thing happened, but the 
houses was not sold again. 

The city nan went elsewhere, and _ tried 
in vain to get rid of his bargain. 

It was let forthe summer once, but the 
people did not stay a week. 

Alter a while, nobody would farm the 
ground. 

Somesaid they saw a woman with her 
throat cut; some that they saw ainan with 
a wound in his breast; some both. 

Voices were heard; hands were felt ; and 
there, when I came to the piace, the old 
house stood, with moths and spiders for its 
only tenants. 

I went up and looked at it, and then I 
talked to Jane. 

She had nota bit of superstition in her, 


, and she agreed to what 1 proposed, 


I went to old Tantivy, and offered him a 
hundred «a year fora five years’ lease of the 
place, the five hundred to be paid in one 
suin. 

“After that,” said I, “I'll give you two 
thousand for the property. 

“Wife and Tare not atraid of ghosts.” 

The old lawyer shook his head. 

“You say you've met with losses,” said 
he, “and have just six hundred left? 

‘*Keep it. 

*You couldn't live m that house one 
week. I've tried it. 

“Id make a bargain with a rich man,but 
I'm not raseal enough to take peor man's 
ail.”’ 

“T risk it,’’ said I. 

“I do it freely, but the papers must be 
made out fair and square—two thousand 
after iny five vears’ lease.”’ 

And so I had my way. 

Jane and IT went upto the house next 
day. 

t was a wonderful, grand, dirty old 


| place. 
We set to work tocleay it—to drive out ! 
| the insects and the rats; and we got some 


fresh straw to sleep on, for the beds 
all mouldering away. 

Phat night at nine we lay down, witha 
lap burning, and went to sleep like two 


were 


o'clock, or nigh to it, when Jane shook ine 
violently. 

I started up, and holding each other's 
hands, we both saw what had Irightened 
her. 

A nan #tood near the bed, a young inan 

. . . = = y ’ 
with fair hair curling about bist inples; bis 
breast was bare. and we s iW ayreat bieed- 


’ 


. it 
Instead of obeying, | 
wards the hed. . 
“Jane sbrieked, and drew the 
pane over her head. 
“I covered him with iny pistol. 
“One step more, and I fire,”’ I said. 





counter. | 


He tonk the step. I fired, Be 
A shriek of laughter followed, and : 
was noone there. thang 

I arose and searched the place. 3 

Every window was barred, every 
locked. , 

I unlocked one of the doors, and en 
the adjvinin —_ 

A great bed, with tester and canopy, staal 
there, and upon this lay the figure of g wa 
man, all in white, covered with bloog, 

I rushed towatds it,lainp in hand. ; 

Again those hollow shrieks of |aughte 
and nothing but the stained and 
ticking of an old feather bed lay uné 
the canopy. a 

“Luke ! Luke!” screamed ny wife, 3 
had followed me, clinging tv niy arm, 
is all true. ‘ 

‘*Let us leave the place.” 

“Jane,” said I, it seems to be true 
this place is baunted, but we have 
our all on it. 

“Things we have seen have not hurt 
and I propose to drive them away. ' 

“I'll take you to the vill if you 
and leave you there to live, bet here! gay 
until I beat these ghosts,”’ ee 

‘“‘Not alone,” said Jane; 
leave me. bee , , 

If you believe me, May and night 
three weeks we were haunted as p 
never were before—taces, voices, hi 
in the house orin the field; and 
than all, we grew ill. rey 

. I sent for the doctor, who wouldn't coms, =” 
and we went to him. . aS 

You are poisoned,” he said. eg 

‘“‘What have you eaten, or what have you. 
been drinking ?’’ 5 

We thought it over, and I told bim tha” 
we knew ot nothing barmful, and that we” 
wanes and preparec all our own food. 

“T never knew anyone to a da 4 
that contounded Nae you iets wituen 
being affected in this way.,’ said he; “evgq. | 
those who did not ext there. 

“Constable Collins says he touched noth 
ing but Gold water, and be came to me 
pearly dying.” 

“It’s the well, then,’ said I. 

“They used to call it the best well in the 
country,’’ said the doctor. 

‘It has a nasty taste now,” said I. uth 
beg water frou: ny neighbors until I'ge — 
cleaned it out.” 

And that day I began. 

We got better slowly, and I tried to hire 
two farin-laborers to come and help me 
with ny well. 3 

Not one would come. 

I was almost tired of living asI did, and 
feeling like a maniac ; and one day I went 
down to the well, and sat there, wondering . 
whether it night not be best to give u ‘ 
go somewhere as furm-laborer, when i felt 
what seemed to be an icy hand = on 
head, and looking up, saw my two ghost, — 
side by side. ; 

They were horrible enough, I can tell 
you, and they looked at ne and pointed in- 
to the well; and then I beard two voices 
crying, ‘Get us out! Get us out! f 

“Get usout and bury us! 

“The water is cold, and our wounds are 
deep. 

“Get usout!”’ 

And tben the truth came to me, goodness 
knows how, ‘ 1408 

1 was just able to crawl over tomyn 
bor’s house, and I said to him,**Mr. J 
will you send one of your men to the auth 
orities and have the police sent up to my - 
place ? ‘ 

“There’s something 
ought not to be there.”’ 

Well, they came, and I was right. 

They took out of that well two bodies 
rolled upin sheet lead. ql 

By bitsof jewelry, and things of tha | 
sort, they tound out that they were the 
bodies of the young wife of the old pro 
tor andthe young man who used to ram 
alter her. f 

The old man had killed them both, bat 
he must have bad helpto bury them 
their leaden coffins, 

And now people began to remember bow 
two plumbers, who had a good deal of this 


. 


in my well that — 


| sheet lead in their shop, grew suddeo 


well off, and weut from the place about the~ 
time the old man sold the estate, and t 
believed that be had paid thei for helping 
him to dispose of the bodies. 

They were buried in the graveyard, and 
Jane and I never saw the ghosts again. 

The farm land and summer Vis" 
brought me the price I bad agreed apes 
for the place, ot I’ve been a prosperous 
iInan ever since, i 

————— > «a ‘ 

A Goop Lesson.—An eminent prota 

once taught a good lesson to one 0 his 


| dents in the lecture-rooin after some chen” 


cal experiments. The lights had been Pe- 
out in the ball, and by accident some b 
cle dropved on the floor from the profess0t®; 
hand. ‘The proYessor lingered behind, 6 


deavoring to pick it up. “Never mi 


» and said the stddent ; “at is of no cousequea®: 
tops; and I think it must have been twelve | ¥ he stddent ; “it 


to-night, sir, whether we find it or 00 
“That is true,” replied the professor ; 
it is of grave consequence to me, as 8 
ciple, that I am not foiled in my deters, 
tion to find it.’ Perseverance can some 
times ¢ qual genius in its results. There 4 
are only two creatures,” says the Ee 4 
proverb, “that can surmount the py 
—the eagle and the snail.” 
2 
*.*Help yourself and others will belp : 


’t failto use Kidney-™ 
, riaintt, 


1 the 


Kidney, and bowel comp 

es, vostiveness, etc. Thedemand 2 
people foran easier method of pre tote 
Kidney-Wort nas induced the prop valk . 
the well-known wholesale drugg!*, a. 
Richardson & Co., of - Burling#©9, : 
prepare i¢ for sale in liquid form = 
iu dry form, hs 
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BY 6. U. Ww. 


There are sighs unheaved, there are tears unwept ; 
There are lutes uustrung, there are harps unswept; 
There are gricfs unknown, there are thoughts un- 


told; 
There are hearts that beat warm when they seem but 


cold ; 
There are loves unlost when they seem so dead ; 
rhere are wounds unseen that have often bled, 
For the soul feels on whea in silence deep 
it lives unbeard as the winds in their sleep. 


There are sorrows very dark that o’ercloud our way. 
And that shade the beart in our life's glad day; 
There are Joys unfelt, there are hopes anfed; 

There are ple lges hushed, there are vows unsaid ; 
There are fuwers dead ameng the spring leaves, 
There ard treasures lost smong the golden sheaves; 
There are memories sweet, aud we love them well, * 
But the eye grows dim as their currents swell. 


There are friendships gone like the dews of worn; 
There are smiles now turned te the coldest scorn; 
There are dreams we loved in the days gone by, 
When the sun was warm and so bright our sky, 
That are past like spray on the ocean's breast 
When the storm has ceased and her waters rest; 
And the heart grows sad that its loves have fled, 
That its hopes are gone and its garlands dead. 


There are scenes we knew that are faded now; 
There are gathered wreaths and a shaded brow; 
There are songs unsung that we leved to hear 
When the heart was fresh and its pleasures near ; 
There are footsteps h.d in the sands of time ; 
There are voices stilled in this earthly clime, 

But the echoes come from the boundless shore 
That lies beyond In the vast evermore, 


There are prayers we breathe for the ones we love 

Whilst we linger bere from our home above, 

Yet we smile to think that our griefs will cease, 

and our hearts rejoice in an endless peace, 

Fa: away, above the ethereal blue, 

Where each soul is glad and each heart Is true, 

We willlive in love, and her radiant beam 

Will inspire the soul with a heavenly dream. 
a 


REMARKABLE COMETS. 


[T\"H1E earliest observers of comets were 
either among the Chinese or Chaldeans. 
Among the most ancient nations, especially 
the Greeks and Romans, comets were re- 
garded as not only precursors of evil, but 
frequently also of good fortune. Thus in 
the year 344 B.C. the appearance of a 
great comet was thought to be a token of 
the success of Timoleon’s expedition to 
Sicily. Again, in the year 134 or 135 B. 
C., the birth of the great Mithridates was 
signalized by two remarkable comets 
whose brightness, we are told, eclipsed that 
of the noon-day sun, and which occupied a 
quarter of the heavens. The accession of 
Mithridates inthe year 118 B. C. to the 
throne of Pontus was likewise marked by a 
celestial visitant of the same nature. 

A comet which shone in the year 86 B. 
C. was thought by Pliny to have- been the 
forerunner of the civil commotions which 
took place during the consulship of 
Octavius, and another which appeared in 
43 B. C. was believed to be the soul of Jul- 
ius Cesar transported to the heavens. 

Later on, a numberof comets, during the 
reign of Nero, were seized on by that em- 
peror as pretexts for all kinds of persecu- 
tion. Tacitus, referring to one of these, 
remarks that it was ‘‘a kind of presage 
which Nero always expiated with noble 
blood.”’ ° 

Josephus relates that in 68 A. D., among 
the terrible omens which foretold the doom 
of Jerusalem, was a comet with a tail in 
the shape of a sword, which hung for a 
year over the city. 

Comets were very frequently regarded in 
past times as the presages of the death of 
some illustrious personage. 

Comets are said to have foretold the death 
of the Emperors Vespasian, Constantine 
the Great, and Valentinian, of Attila the 
Hun, Mahomet, Louis the Second, Richard 
Ceur de Lion, Philip of Spain, Francis the 
Second, and many other potentates too nu- 
merous to mention. 

The historian Sozomenes describes 2 ter- 
rible comet which hung over Constantino- 
ple in the year 400, and was believed to be 
the cause of the pestilence that devastated 
the city. . 

During the Middle Ages comets were al- 
most universally considered as foretelling 
calamities. We read Jeas of them as pre- 
saging an auspicious reign or honoring the 
birth of a great hero, than as the precursors | 
of plague, famine, or war. 





In the year 1000 it was popularly be- 
heved that the world wascoming to an end, 
nd it may be easily imagined that men’s 


y 


15 were in a state to exaggerate the im 


portance of any phenomena in the heat 
ens. A comet which was visible in that | 
year for nine days, was described as bein{ | 
shaped like a dragon, and as having many 
impossible accompaniments. 

Shortly before William the Conqueror 


a 


crossed to Britain, a comet with three tails 
made its appearance, which was said vy his 
courtiers to prove the divine right of the in- 
vader to the throne. 

This comet has been proved to be iden- 
tical with that afterwards discovered by 
Halley, and had already appeared several 
times, in the years 684 A. D., 12B. C., and 
possibly 135 B. C., in which case it was the 
same as that which announced the birth of 
Mithridates. 

Previous to the time of Newton. the ap- 
pearances and movements of comcts were a 
great»puzzle to the philosophers, and nu- 
merous were the speculations as to their na- 
ture. 

The Chaldeans had by no means a totally 
false notion of the causes of their appear- 
ance and disappearance, attributing them 
to the fact that they revolve in orbits far 
above the moon, so gs to be only visible to 
us during a small portion of their revolu- 
tion. They were also right.in believing 
them to be of a nature allied to the planets 
rather than mere atmospheric phenomena 
This view was adopted by the astronomer 
Appolonius of Myndus, who, as Seneca re- 
lates, received his ideas from the Chaldeans. 
It was also held by Diogenes, the Ionic 
philosopher, that, Hippocrates of Chios, and 
several of the Pythagorean school. Seneca 
had the same opinion. 

The great comet of 1861 created consider- 
able of a sensation bythe suddenness with 
which it blazed out, ahd the shortness of 
the time during which it was visible in our 
latitudes. 

With this we must conclude our short 


review. 
_— SE - ore ——i—S 


(brains of bold. 


The fire of vanity is fed by the fuel of 
flattery. 

Conceit, in all its forms, is the token of a 
shallow nature. 

People’s intentions can only be decided 
by their conduct. 

The word ‘impossible’ is the mother 
tongue of little souls, 

That which is bitter to be endured may 
be sweet tu be remeumered. " 

If you would succeed in life, rise early 
and be an economist in time. 

A Christian should show his religion over 
@ counter as well as at an altar. 

Growth is better than permanence, and 
permanent growth is better than all, 

Class not the idle among the living ; they 
are a sort oi dead men who can't be burieda, 

When a good resolution is formed, be- 
ware of the tempter—he Is then always nearest. 

Charity obliges us not to disturb a man; 
prudence not to trust him before we know him, 

When thou prayest, rather let thy heart 
be without words than thy words without heart. 

Retribution stands with uplifted axe, and 
culture, rank, and robes of sanctity cannot stay its 
blow, 

Be loving, and you will never want for 
love. Be humblé, and you will never want for guid- 
ance. ' 

Envy is a vice, which keeps no holiday, 
but is always on the wheel, and working its own dis- 
quiet. 

It isthe great art and philosophy of life 
to make the best of the present, whether it be good 
or bad, 

Power turns a deaf ear to the reproaches 
of those who are without thie power of redressing their 
wrongs. 

Rasiness generally ends in folly and 
shame; young men are exhorted in Scripture to be 
sober-minded, 

For a man to think that he is going to do 
the work of bis life without obstacles, is to dream ta 
the lap of folly. 

He who is false to present duty, breaks 
a G.w in the loom, and will find the flaw when he 
may have forgotten its cause. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety, 
and is to chastity, to temperance, and to huwmillity, 
as the fringes are to a garment, 

The man who contents himself to-day 
with that which he has, will coutent himself to-mor- 
row with that which he may have. 

Humility is everywhere preached, and 
pride practised: they persuade others to labor for 
heaven, and fall out about earth themselves. 

There is no time in a man’s life when he 


sity of his position, and makes the best of it. 


Your relations with God decide your life 
If you would walk with God, first be 
. of your own 


in the world. 
with Him in the depths and lutensity 
soul. 
There sn snort t to : ellence In 
ever 
is ase 
fort 
{f there is anything which even a 
clever young man ought to congratulate himself on, 
it is the knowledge, early acquired, that be isn’t @ 
genius. For, ii he thinks otherwise the chances are 
that the mistake may spoiibim, . 


very 


Femininities. ° 


News Notes. 





True love is like a jack-o-lantern ; it is 
hard to catch, and rarely seen. 

Women very seldom stop to think. 
} True enough, but they mever fail to stop and 
Perhaps it is the powder on the fair mai- 


den’s cheeks that bias the hopes of so many young 
men. 


A man loves when his judgment ap- 
proves; a woman's Judgment approves when she 
loves, : ’ 

There is no passiongthat more excites us 
to everything that is noble and generous than virtu- 
ous love. ' 

The dark grave, which knows all secrets, 


can alone reclaim the fatal doubt once cast on wo- 
man’s name, r 


An Englishwoman who retuses to live 
with her husband Is still liable to imprisonment for 
ber obstinacy. 


Just as soon as a woman gets a new dress 
and bonnet she has more business im the street than 
a kerbstone broker. 


“What would you do, Mr. M., if your 
wife died ?** asked Mrs. 1), Mr. M. (who Is very me- 
thodical)—‘‘I would bury her. 


The kind wife who has asmile for her 
husband when he comes into the house, will pot drive 
him to the saloon to get one. 


If it is your purpose in life to make your 
face your fortune, you must look well to it, or it will 
tury out to be your misfortune. 


A wise woman will not light the fire with 
kerosene, but will lnvite the servant girl, 
she owes three munths’ wages, to do so, 


A gentleman, whose wife presented him 
with twins on Christinas day, pathetically remarked, 
‘Thank Heaven Christmas and bables come but once 
a year!"’ 

Young ladies, when you casually ask 
your young man the size of boot he wears, don't for- 


get to add at least two sizes to the slippers you make 
for him. 


Before marriage she took a lock of his 
hair to remember him by, and after marriayve she oec- 
casionally took ahand/ful or two to make him re- 
member, 


There will always be this important dif.- 
ference between a coquette and a woman of sense and 
modesty—that while one courts every man, every 
man courts the other. 


That young lady who made 700 words 
out of **conservatory’’ last fall, has run away from 
home. Her mother wanted her to make three loaves 
of bread out ieee " 


Whoever doubts that the newspapers have 
a mission, should enter a car and see how useful they 
are to the men when a fat woman with a big basket 
is looking around for a seat. 


The true reason why 80 many women 
want a radical reform in temate attire is not on ac- 
count of notions of convenience or health; it is be- 
eause they are afraid of mice. 


“Ido wish you would come home ear- 
lier,’’ sald a woman to her husband. ‘lf am afraid 
to stay alone. Lalways imagine there’s somebody 
inthe house, bat when you come | know there 
ain'’t.*’ 


A fashionable authoress remarks, ‘‘Wo- 
men do not love any more.*’ Of course not; they 
can’t perform ho possibilities, and they cannot fallin 
love any more than they do, unless the years are 
made longer, 

The ‘Pendleton Civil Service bill has 
passed,’ remarked Mr. Wigglesworth, from the in- 
terior of his paper. ‘*‘Well, [I'm glad of that,’’ said 
his wife, ‘‘and now [hope our hired girl will have s 
little mure manuers,** 


The terrible intant: ‘Julia, my little 
cherub, when will your sister Emmaretarn ?*'Julia 
‘TT don’t kuow.’’ Didn't she say anvthing before she 
went?’’ Julia—‘ ‘she said if you come to see her that 
she'd be gone Ul doomsday.’ 


to whom 


The female plaintiff in a Western divorce 
suit was asked, upon taking the stand and prior to 
being sworn, if she believed in love, ‘'I used to,*’ 
she answered, ‘*but sivee J got married I'ye had all 
the nonsense taken out of me.** 


To come home and find an ill-cooked din- 
ner presided over by a slatternly wife in her tantrums 
isa gloomy business, To hear a husband maunder 
daily over the Increasing price of coal and sinall 
beer is quite as gloomy for the wife, 


An exchange asks in bold head lines, 
“Why do women work?"’ Well, some women work 
because they evjoy it, and others because their hus- 
bands are busy in polities, aud the woman of the 
house Is obliged tu bustle around and earn the daily 
bread, 


At a dinner-party a clumsy footman spills 
the contents of a sauce-boat over the dress of one of 
the guests. ‘‘How clumsy—what a pity!'’ says the 
lady of tye house; **how could you do sucha thing ? 
As likely as nOt there wout be sauce enough to go 


round now! 
Even He that died for us upon the cross, 





in the last hoar, in the unutterable agony of Hie 
death, was mindful of His mother, as if to teach us 
that her hely love should be our last worldly thought 
—the last point of earth from which the soul shculd 


‘ ht for heaves, ys 
is so great as when he cheerfully bows to the neces- | take its fight , 


The latest mode of popping fhe question 
was introduced by a Camden young man. The pres- 
ent 2014 snap induced bim to ask his adored: ‘'Mi- 
randa, 40 you wish to Warm your feet againgt 
back this wimter?’’ And Miranda blushed and softly 
murmured **It*s going to be a terrible cold winter, 
Joht 


nothing 


nheeded; their words are 
is an oracie: she is consulted, confided in, listeucd 
with respect end deference, honored to her latest 
hour; and remembered with affection and regret be- 


yond the grave. 


to 


Dickens parties have been revived in 
Maine, 


There are 2,252 women conducting faims 
in Indiana. 


There are said to be 100,000 colored Bap- 
tists in Soath Carolina. 


The seeds of the sunflower are considered 
@ great delicacy in Madrid. 


Southern States are moving in the direc- 
tion of a world's fair in ies. 


An Indian's widow is expected to keep in 


mourping for twenty moons, 


A 9 year-old bey at Searcy, Ark., has a 
heavy moustache and whiskers. 


During the past 15 years 3,590 churches 
have been built in this country. 


Illinois dairymen purpose to stow away 
butter next season and raise prices. 


A new 5-cent nickel is to be coined, a lit- 
tle larger and thinner than the present one, 


A popular and efficient ‘‘boss"’ carpenter 
at Jacksonville, Fla., was recently discovered to bea 
woman, . 

During the past year $95,000,000 of pro- 
perty was destroyed by fire in the United States and 
Canada. 

The experiment in Washington of collect- 
ing letters from street boxes by the use of tricycles t¢ 
a success. 

During 1882 fifty four murders werecom. 
mitted in Chicago, yet only one murderer suffered the 
death penalty. 

Cardinal Manning, the head of the Ro. 


man Catholic Church of England, wears the temper- 
ance blue ribbon, 


At Palmetto, Ga., recently, a little boy 
was sinothered to death by sinking intoa pile of cot- 
ton-seed in which he was playing. 


A boy at Columbus, 0, swallowed 29 
feet of red ribbon, tn order that he wight pull it out 
of his mouth, conjurer-fashion, and astonish the fam- 
ily. 


That large numbers of wolves still exist 
in France is shown by the factthatthe French Gov- 
ernment last year paid rewards for the slaughter of 
1, 225. 

An umbrella thief in Cincinnati was re. 
cently sentenced to three months’ Imprisonment. We 
sincerely hope that this tidal wave will sweep east- 
wards, 


Twenty years ago Jay Gould was work- 
ing as line man inthe service of surveyors for @100 a 
month, His incotve ls now estimated at 920,000 » 
mouth, 


Chicago, with sixty square miles of ter- 
ritory and 600,000 people has only 44 polleemen, 
about two hundred and Ofty being available for night 
service, 


Ezekiel Peabody put $300 into a Marble- 
head savings bank when he was 21 years of age. He 
is now 95, and has never drawn a cent of principal or 
luterest, 


The Baroness Burdett Coutts gave this 
year a New Year's dinner tocight hundred of her ten- 
ants, and afterwards personally presented a gift to 
each ov 


Patti, the singer, was awakened the other 
night in New York by a sharp pain in her ear, and 
putting up her hand disturbed «4 mouse who had been 
taking a little luncheon. 


It was recently shown ina suit in Paris 
that a married nan hadjpaid over @2),00 blackmall 
rather than have bis wife know that he had written 
an actress two love letters. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says that he 
believes in the doctrine of Evolution up to ‘the point 
of origin of man, The Darwinian theory, he thinks, 
is repugnant to the feelings of mankind, 


Prince Bismarck is opposed to allowing 
any facilities for the return of German emigrants af- 
ter their naturalization as American 
they thus obtain fullexemption from 
vice. 

Statistics of mortality in nine English 
towns that have been supplied with tiproved drain- 
aye, show Gat deaths from consumption have great- 
ly diainished in number since the loprovement was 
introduced, 


elitizens, ase 
military ser- 


The City of Montreal has made a claim 
for taxes on achurch, on the ground that a fair was 
lately held in the building for profit, whereas, to be 
exempt from taxation, buildings must be used ex- 
clusively for divine purposes, 


Mr. Henry L. Clapp, a business man of 
New York, went down the bay on a European stea- 
inet to bid a friend farewell, and was compelled togo 
across the ocean, the boat in which be ex pected to re- 
turn baving left biw in the lurch. 


That was a pleasant way of giving no- 
tiee to a pastor that the wiud tad been rileed, which 
was lilustrated by the parishioners of Kew. Dor. Cit, 
of Newark, N.J., who reecived a fan wade of bank 
noter from the members of bis fuck. 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD BE CAREFUL to give 
prompt attention and rational treatment to a severe 
Cold—or a racking Congh- as these are commonty the 





my ¢ 


chief primary symptoms of a disordered state of the 
Lungs, involving a teudeucy to develop into a set- 
tied Consumption. Persons of a delicate constitu- 
| tion or having weak or 
| should be especially suliciteus to 


| 
| 
| 


those unsound 


treat 


Lungs, 
the earliest 
syioptome of a Cold in order to 
ons com plieations: 
Dr. Jayne's Ex pee 


head off more dauger- 
prudently keep by you, therefure, 


torant, that you may administer 


at once a judicion rative furiug the first linge if 
any Throat or Lung dleorder, for not e the 


‘ 
perative and healing properties e Ex 
| A little attenei 
may save you Jsrom the fate of a 


‘ 


mtowhat may # s trifiing 


lingering ¢ Vasu p- 
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WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 


Rae - 


playing Queen Anas, 


ptteousl uiring *“Ob,when shal 
iuwotae b yr artes cer shouted 


out, *Nottill you have paid me, my bill, 
maamn! A story is told of the celebrated 
| Peg Woffington which gives evidence ot 
her natural quickness. She was playiu 

Svivia, inthe *Reeruiting Officer.’’ 
via,” Balahee asked, bis tongue playing a 
Strange prank, “how old were 
your mother was married?” “What, sir?”’ 


I fancy I hear the captain's voice telling | ups l 
that land is near; and the loved ones’ faces | saat iietaabien se oF taken pas 


a with untold joy iu contemplating canngt answer your questions; but 1 can 
- tll how old I was when my mother 
tr 


meeting that awaits them on the shore, 
di Peg was not so stupid as the actors 


~ yA can aluosrt a those same blue eyes | 
as they were of old, the desperate fire gone | who persisted in stickin 
' g to his text, when 
that flashed so passionately when he left ine | Elliston, as Richinond, blundering asked, 
| “Is young George Stanley slain?” and re- 
| 


‘ 

*R the wide expanse of drifting ocean, 
where great rocks rear their darken- 
ing heads; where the setting sun flits 

brightly o'er the surface and lights the 
merry ‘vaves, a faint shadow glides swiftly 
over the sunlight, and in ite outline I can 
aed trace the shaduw of iny ship coming 
n. 





here on this lonely shore. 
But fancy in her fairy dreams has led real plied “He is, my lord, and safe in Leicester 
town!” Sometimes tongue-tripping proves 


truths 7. 
, I os ng crepe iny lonely retreat ; the | catching, as whem Mrs, Davenport exclaim- 
Ow-hanging vines are serving as & Canopy, | ed, “I protest, there’s a candle coming 
and a great old rock forming the back of my | along the gallery with a man in its hands,” 
chair, while on each side two irregular em- | and ki, rs, Gibbs directly afterwards declar- 
bankinents are standing, as if nature had | ed, Betty has locked the key and carried 
intended my idle hands should rest there- | away the door in her pocket.” These are 
on; and iny eyes, which have tired of read- | jut, few of the comical episodes of theatri- 
ing Byron, are now kazing adown the vast | eal life which are continually occurring. 
expanse of white, surging foam that I hope ~ 

is bringing ny shij to ne. 

And yet why do I call itmy ship? 

Ah, because it is treighted with the most 

recious boon of life! He left mein anger-- | 

@that I loved but too well—and the ship 
bore hiin away t distant lands, I suppose, | 
where I may never hear of him again; ions , ; 
through ali these years 1 have been patient, | Time will hea: all things except an old 
but to day I am so weary of waiting and pir of shoes, 
watching! 

The great sea-bird flapped his wings a mo- 
ment since, and flew swiltly over the dis- 
tance that intervened between my ship and 
yne, and seemed to mock imy impatience | 
with werry laughter; and as ine drew 
near I saw he was snowy white, and accep- 
ted it as a favorable omen that mm the future 
—tho not far distant future--iny ship should 
safely reach the landing, and bring with it 
my idol. How glaaly would I welcomehim | Patients often do more for doctors than 
back once more, and bend this pride of | doctors can do for patients. The patients enable the 
mine, and bid bitm stay with me, and will- | doctors to live. 
ingly beg of him to forget those hasty | 
words, that caused hiin perhaps never more 
to return! 

I long to know if, when my ship shall 
nearly reach the haven, some cruel sea When the captain of a ship gives the 
monster will suddenly uplift his head and | helmsman directions, the helmsinan takes them as a 
unoonsciousily overturn the precious ecraft— | matter of course. 
that vessel that I have watched for so lony | 
and #0 patiently. 

Perhaps such will be its fate, like frail 
humanity's earthly hopes, wherein so many 
find their brightest expectations wrecked in 
the briny deep; the monstrous sea may | 
bear on his huge billows the body of my } 
dead darling, and finaliv carry hiin to the 
yawning depth below, 

The weary vears that have passed since 
iny frail bark first started on the erect ccean 
have been numbered with greatest anxiety, 
and the deathly pain that seized iny heart 
when I saw him going away trom me has 
never quitted its hold. 

And now I am tired of waiting for him 
that never comes, and will trace my steps 
back hoime. 

So I gather up my sea-treasures—the 
world’s unselfish treasures, such us a@ not 
purchased for yold—this wealthof wild sea- 
weed, and those beautiful shells found on 
the shore. 

And as I start to go, I look back, and see 
in the distance a huge sail making its way 
towards the land, and I wonderit it is mine. 

Bat I content myself by saying “1 shall 
know in the future,”’ and quietiv muse up 
on the tine when IT may cease to say so this paper. a, 
repeatedly, ‘When my ship comesin.”’ | ester, \. ¥, 


Humorous. 


re . < . : " 7 
Leading articles— Musical conductors’ ba- 
tons, 





The largest room inthe world—The room 
for lmprovement, 

llow to expedite the males—Get papa to 
ask what their intentions are. 


“God our boarding-house!’’ 
never been worked in worsted, 


bless has 


The owner of a race-horse Often finds it 
dificult to keep up with his running expenses, 


No, you eaanot raise chickens from egg- 
plants, You might as well try to raise calves from a 


cow catcher. 


We have received some 
| unknown poet, beginning: ‘‘How ean [ ease my 

throbbing brow?’ Try brown paper svaked in vine- 
| gar tied rownd the head, 


“Yes,” said Dr. Pillington, innocently, 
“T shall retire from the profession now. @L have got 
enough, and am willing to give else a 
My motto te, And a 


loo, 


verses from an 


somebody 


chance, “Live and let ve.*° 


yood one, 


Something of a sensation was created in 
Brooklyn when it was announced that Talinage = ap- 
peared in his pulpit on Sauuday before Christmas with 
a crown on his ead aud a palin tu each hamid. The 
excitement subsided when it was explained that, like 
the rest of us, he was born that way. 

_—_>-- —<—-— 
Consumption Cured. 


Au old physician, retired) from practise. 


having 
had placed in his hands by an) Fast 


for 
Asthina, aud all 


and permanent cure 
Catarrh, 


‘ eotestitna potions, 
Throat and Lung 
; bilits and all Nervous Complaints, after having 


tested Its wonderful curative powers in thousands. of 


erhug fellows, 
|} toerelieve human suffering, FE will seud free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
or Fuglish, with full directions for preparing 
Vov.Rs lly Power'a bloe " 


uve 
—— © <—>— -— 

A MEETING of the stockholders of Onur Continent 
Publishing Company will be held at the office of said 
Company, inthe city of Philadelphia on the twenty- 
sixth dav of March, Inst, to elect officers and vote 
upen an increase and preference of stock, 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

Jan. 2. Us, W. B. HOWARD, Sec’y. 

——>_ © <> 
Superfiluous Hair. 


Madame Wambold's Specific permanentiv removes 


—>- oc <-> } 
Gaa@s AND GaGGiIne.—When an actor 
adds speeches to his part that were not 
originally written there, he is said to be | 
gagging; and under ordinary circumstances 
this saine gagying is a pitiful vice ; but 
there are times whenit isallowable. Take, 
for instance,the occasion when a great actor 
was playing the partof Rolla iu the cele- | 
brated play of *Pizarro.”’ The tnanager did | Buperfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
not think it necessary te make the ‘star’? | cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, 4 Sawyer Street, 
aware that the state both of the treasury and | Boston, Mass. 
wardrobe forbade the employment of the 
usual force of supernuiperies ; so when the 
re ntative of Ataliba’s ariiv appeared 
on the svene. Rolla was) paralyzed with | 
attonishinent, aud stupped short in his in- | 
vocation. Quickly recovering himself, 
however, he exclaimed: “What! all slain 
but thee? Come, then, inv brave associate,” 
&., a pigce of pag pardonable under the cir- 
cumstances. Hardly so excusable was that 
perpetrated by a comedian at a London 
theatre. His absence delayed the rising of 
the curtain tor halfan hour. At length he 
caine, and easily made his peace by ex- 
Rising that he had been detained at home | 
y an interesting domestic event. The | 
well-known prison scene caine ; and the fol- | 
lowing colloquy took place between Rolla 
and the soldier: “Hast thou a wife?’ “I 
have.” “Hast thou children?” “I bad two | 
this morning, | have got three now !"" Exit | 
Rolla in a passion,amid loud and prolonged 
laughter. For that night at least the coime- 
dian wasthe hero of the play. “Let ime 
play Catesby to your Richard, ‘said a coun- 
try tallor with a to 
George Freder nuke 


ne <a 
ae When our readers answer any Adver- 


vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 





SILES THs jpuaen 
com- 
4 PI ® plaint is very apt to be 
oe pee ee Kidney-Wort 
' Hypo a oar and quickly 
; @:i kinds of Piles even when physicians! 
4 mecicines have before failed. 
6) EP Lf you have either of these troubles 


KIDNEY-WORT & 





Kidneya, Livar ant 








soul above bultons, 


‘and I wil 


cK ¢ Oke 


you a coat for | ars Vas 
struck \ ‘ ¥ go ‘ r - 
Caine TO the lel 
stage at Ri ny ‘Who's 
there?’ he was startied by the great | 
actor’s glance, that be swod transfixed,onl 
able to stainmer out. “* ‘Tis I, my lerd, 
the early village cock ;"’ and there he scuck 
fast, while the people shouted with delight, 
and Cooke growled out, “Why the deuce 
don’t you grew then ?’’ Sometimes conical 
interpolativay come frou the audience, A) 


25.5755 MERVOUS-DEBILITY 


a 


VialgWeakneas and Prostration, from overwork 
BUMPERS SIMDIPATEG ES, 
STUMRIY SIKIP hit 
a oe aera 

fi. ts 








ee nee eee 
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|, _RADWAY’S 
| DR. RADW 


‘SARSAPARILLTIAN RESOLVENT. 


| The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
| SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

ie Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
a, ~* 1 Ory ‘ough, Cancerous A flections, syphi- 
littc Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspere 
Waiter Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, ip, Dis- 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure vt 


SKIN DISEASES, 


'PTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
LES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariliian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents, It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 

Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 
remédial agents in the oar of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it ls the only 
positive cure for 

J 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases»where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there Is a morbid, 
dark, bilionsappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where eee isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing watet, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicine than any other abs gta Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dollar Per tle. 


R.R.R. « 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 
The Cheapest and Best Me- 
dicine for Family Use 
in the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED jn A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 





dian missionary | 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedyvior the speedy | 
Bronchitis, | 
Aflect- | 
thens, aleoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Dee | 
} tista, 


cases, los felt it his duty to make itknown to his sutt- | 
Actuated by this motive and a desire | 


French | 
and | 
using. Sent by matt by addressing with stamp, naming 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS 


e 
+ gum, 


ous, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'S Reavy 
RELIEF, 

Looseness, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weaknéss or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R. Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessnesa, 
lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
witt sfford immediate ease, and its conthined use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, 0 cents. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, clegantiy coated with esweet 
urge, regulate, punify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vots Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
ination of the a ledin Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing 


| ne mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 


theement found in these columns they will | 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 


|} tations, Sinking or Flutterin 
| or Saou 
‘i 


Bg Observe the following symptoms resuit 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipat 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nansea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
at the Keart, Choking 
Sensations when in a lying ture, 
Dimness of sion, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 
viration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


aK from 
pn, in- 





Send a letter stam 
Warren Street, New York. 
&@ Infermation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and’ see 
name ‘‘Radway’* ison what you buy, a oe 


| WHEELER & WILSON _ 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


mentite gz Ma me ig t 





% 


Needies, Parts, Attach- 
adir et 


UFKIN BUTT ‘-HOLE MACHINES 
‘ i¢ k MA N ES 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


806 Chestaut St. 
ot 


TIBR on 
nthe. 2 04, 





ba. F, A. 
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rheuma- | 


to BADWAY & CO., No. 32 | 
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—P oo we, 


‘Read the 


DR. J. H. SCHENC 


OF PHILADELPHIA, = 
Have you ever heard of my Medicines? a 


? 


Have you seen my book on “Consump 
tion and its Cure?’ 


we? 


Iam well aware that almost everyone e 


skips medical advertisements in their pe, 


per, and this is often the case even whea ss 


7 
s 
ey 


they are suffering from some serious dip. 
ease. The reason forit is plain. The peo. 
ple have been humbugged so often that it ig. 
hard for them to put confidence in anys 


thing. Now, I claim that with reasonable 
care and proper medicines, ; 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED ~ 
always, in its first and second stages, un’: 
less complicated with other diseases, and » | 


quite often in what is termed its third opy 
last stage. I freely admit that if I had not 
seen and known many of the people whose 


certificates I give in my book when they > 


were at the worst, and made a thorongh ex- 
amination of their lungs, I could hardly be- 
lieve that my medicines would do what they 
have done. 

In the last thirty-five years, I make » 
low estimate when I say that THOUSANDS o 
pronounced cases of Consumption have 
been cured by my Medicines, after they had 
been given up to die by their friends and 
physicians. 

Now, I wish to prove to you that all I 
say in this advertisement, as well as in my 
book, is true in every particular. I have 
therefore given the exact residence of the 
people whose certificates I publish in my 
book, (the street and number of all who re- 
side in large cities,) so that you can find 
them if you wish to call on or write them a 
letter. In my book there are nearly a hun. — 
dred letters; they are not the worst cases 
that I have cured, but are selected trom aL 
SECTIONS, so that those who are interested 
may find some name among them that it 
will be possible for them to visit. 


1 send this book free, post- - 
paid to all applicants. 

Besides the certificates, it contains valu- 
able informatiun in regard to the care and 
attention that should be given to those af- 
flicted with consumption, as well as a de- 
scription of the disease in all its various . 
forme. In sending for my book, it is only 
necessary to write your name and address 
plainly on a postal card and send it to 

Dr. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 

Cor. 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Medicines, Pulmonic Syrup, 
Seaweed Tonic on1 Mandrake 
Pills, are for sale by all druggists, and 
full directions for their use are given on the 
wrappers of every package. 














LODER’S 
DIGESTIVE POWDER..- 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart 
burn, Sour Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, 
50 and $1. mailed. : 


Cc. G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 
1539 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa- 
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y + HOW TO. MAKE MONEY 

FOR YOU Pes ana plenty of It, send 
name and address on Postal Card only, and geal. 
C. LESTER, 22 New Church St., New York. 

> Lorely Moss Rose, Birds, 

et Pand Moonlight Scenes, &c.. 

Cards, name on Mx Etna Printing Co.. 





Mottos, Lilies, wiste 
all beautiful ¢ hrom 
North ford, 
: "rt ng Stamp* 
: “7 ) += + . r ; - he. 
MITTEN ¢ ‘ ian 
ith Y c, 
1883) Chromo Uards, no 2 alike, #*s" xP 
"ostpaki, G.I. REED & Co., 'asee, *- *. 


ne w 
ant Genuine Chromo Cards, notwo silks 


£0) foc" 
~ (\Eile 
aS = hname. 0c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, CoBSe 


plendid t@ latest style choome 
Spr with 3 park, E. H. Pardee, 
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li New Chrome Cards for “S, on 
Gold and Silver ards for, a8 nese eme, K- a 
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Brownwood, Tex., Jan. 8, '83 
Editor Post-Your ‘premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand ali right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express ny thanks to you for the beautifu: 
premium. I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Wii send some subscriptions soun. 
M. E.N. 








McArthur, O., Jan. 1,83. _ 

Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, *’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{ail to please the most fastidious. Many monte. 





Shenandoah, Ia., Dec 28, "82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture. ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with tt. It is by far the hana- 
somest picture | ever saw. 6a 





Old Fort, N. C., Jan. 8, ’83, 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pieased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numefous 
subscribers in a few days. “3st 


‘ 
Malden, Mass., Jan. 7, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
ali unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
. rs soon. 
sume subscribe f M. L. H. 








Delevan, Minn., Dec. 29, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘l’resenting 
the Bride, ’* in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium! 
J. M. A. 





Charleston, 8. C., Jan. 1, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. 1am well pleased with it. I have shown It 
to several of my frieads, and all say it is the hand 
somest and most valuable .premfuin they oer,  ¥ 





Stevensburg, Mich., Jan. 6, ’83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Il am greatly pleased with 
it and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. | have shown \t to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do ali that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
cription list. 

H. R. 


Good Luck, Ark., Dec. 26, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, *‘Presenting the Bride,’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than 
claimed it to be. I wilisee whatlcan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers, 
M. R. W. 








Seymour, Ct., Dec. 29, ’82. 


Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’* It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expeetations—perfectly lovely! Wili get some 


subscribers for you. 
‘ A. A.C. 


Bagdad, Ky., Dec. 24, ’82. 
Cditor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, **‘Presenting the Bride,’' in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subscribers, 
M. E. B. 


Washington, D. C., Dec 28, 83. 
Editor Post—*‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
D. T. 


Grenada, Miss., Dec 25, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
neceived. THE POSTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand. 
Vv. £. P. 





Janesport, Mo., Dec. 28, ’82. 
Editors Post—I received my preinium for The Post, 


for which accept t:.anks. it is the most beautiful pre- 


mium | ever saw. 
A. D. 





Flemington, Ky., Dec. 29, ’82. 


Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- | 


terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 


It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by | 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many | 


subscribers. Am quite proud of it, 
M.I.V. 





Offutt, Tenn., Dec. 30, ’82. 


Editor Rost—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and bung up two bours after its arrival. 
is admired by everybody. 

W.A. K. 





Oakley, Idaho, Dec. 27, ’82. 
Kdjtor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
ok it very beautiful I will wit 


pleasure aid you 


ecr t st, at . ok as 


Bangor, Mich., Dec. 30, 
Editor Post—The premiam picture, *‘Presenting the 
Bride*’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my frienda, and each and every 
o&e Of them pronounce it benatiful. 
B. E.G, 
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THREE TROUBLES, 


Three carpets hung waving in the b 
reeze, 
Abroad in the breeze as the sun went down: 
Aud three husbands with patehes of dirt on their 
knees, 
Whacked whacks that were heard tor miles up and 
down, 
For men must work and women must clean, 
And the carpets be beaten, no matter how mean, 
While the neighbors do the bossing. 





Three housewives 
ralsed— 
Of their windows raised, where the light . creamed 
in; 
— they scrubbed and scrubbed, till their heads grew 
lazed, 
And their cars were filled with a horrible din. 
For the pots will fall, and the kettle go bang, 
And boilers refuse in the attic to hang, 
While the husbands do the swearing. 


leaned out of their windows 


Three husbands went out in the hay-mows to hide— 

In the hay-mows to hide, where their wives ne'er 
looked. 

Fach said, as he rolled himself o'er on his side ; 
**l guess I will snooze, for Lam booked, 

For men may swear, but wq@men may dust ; 

And before I move that stove that I must, 
I'll stay right here till morntng!"’ 


Three judges sat on their benches to judge 

Three cases that came from a house-cleaning row. 
The parties asserted they never would budge, 

But wanted a divorce *‘right here and right now," 
So the men went off, and the women went home, 
And hereafter will do their house-cleaning alone, 

While their former partners snicker. 

—8. T. OLEN, 
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A stolen | kiss has 


**peaches and scream. 


des scribe d as 


Why is it that the sun always comes up? 
Because it rises in the (y)cast. 


The man who bragged all summer about 
being a good skater has switched off from that topic, 
and is now telling the boys what a he is 
bind wheat. 

‘Is there any certain cure for wrinkles ?”’ 
asksa Southern girl, Yes, sis, there ts. 
and you'll never have wrinkles, 
how to die, call in a doctor. 

“Mothér Swan's Worm Syrap” for feverish- 
ness, restlessness, worms, constipation, tasteless, 25e, 

When a lady who has Ween taking music 
lessons for the past eight years hangs back, with a 


“hoss** lo 


Die young, 
If you don’t know 


blush, and says she can't play,don’t insist§onfit. The 
chances are that she can’t. 

“Rough on Rats,” Clears out rats, mice, files, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks, Llicts, 


After looking at the specimens of Greek 
art atthe Museum the other day,ea gentleman re- 
marked, **Greece must be a very warm country, No- 
body secs to wear any clothes there,"" 


A clerk in the Treasury Department at 
Washiugton had his fingers crusted bya keg of spe- 
cle which fellonthem. Hels one of the few who 
would ever admit that he had too much cash on 
‘hand, 

Skinny Wen.— ‘‘Wells’ Ticalth Renewer"' restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. @. 


One .person out of every five in the 
United States has one or moré corns, and the cost of 
effecting a cure is $1.30. What is the number of corn- 
victims, and what would be the cost of placing every 
parapet on a sound footing ? 








An Old Soldier's 


EXPERIENCE. 


“ Calvert, Texas, 
~ May 8, 1882. 
“I wish to express my appreciation of the 
valuable qualities of 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


asacough remedy. ~ 

“‘ While with Churchill’s army, just before 
the battle of Vicksburg, | contracted a se- 
vere cold, which terminated in a dangerous 
cough. | found no relief till on our march 
we came to a country store, where, on asking 
for some remedy, 1 was urged to try AYER's 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 

“I did so, and was rapidly cured. Since 
then I have kept the PecTroRAL constantly by 
me, for family use, and I have found it to be 
an invaluable remedy for throat and lung 
discases. J. W. Wuit.ey.” 


Thousands of testimonials certify to the 
prompt cure of all bronchial and lung 
affections, by the use of AYER's CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Being very palatable, the young- 
est children take it readily. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AGENTS WANTED 
ss \AJHITE LJOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ®* ever pub’d 
NEW EDITION A HISTORY of every Adminis- 
t time, with over Db aeeet Portrates of Latics of _ 


hite House, with views of many of the Homes of the Prest- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Seud for Circulars, with full particulars, te 


BRADLEY & 00. Miia? 


AGENTS WANTED Zr EsF etl Hate 
minutes. Te EL and TOR - 
work for which there ts ata great ari 


or cirenlar and terms to the athe 7 wom n 
brachine Gos 168 Tremont aheeha 


$100 to $2 50 per menth guaranteed sure; 
e a positive success to Agents 
everywhere selling our new braided SILVER MoUuLp 
WiHlITe WIRE CLOTHES LINE, Will last a lifetime and 
neverrust. Pleases at sight. Everybody buys them. 
Samples Sree. Show to your friends and be convinted, 
Addres ss GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ — _ 


A RICH NEW BOOK. 


“CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Also 
WHAT WOMEN SHOULD KNOW,” Most |ib- 
eral terms to active agents. FIRESIDE wr CO., 
P. O, Box 63. 20'N. 7th St., Philada., Pa. 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 

Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, “Do not failto order, Also 5'4x12'¢ 
Oleograph 12 tor ets, National Chromo Co. , Vi 
Chestnut St, Philadelphia, l’a. 

G ENTS” w A NTEDS for the bestand fastest-se ling 
LA Pictorial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 
per cent. NATIONAL Pu BLISHING Co.. Philada., Pa, 
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KIDN EY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


' for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


—LIVER-— 


It has specific action on this most im 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and | 
pon stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting ita regular discharge. 


tf suffering from 
Malaria. naan hae the chills, 
are bilious, dyspepti 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 


¢, or constipated, Kidney- 

In the Spring tocloanse the System, every 
one should take @ thorough course of it. 
| 4- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price tm 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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BEFORE — AND = — AFTER 


es are sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 

TO 0 MEM ORLY, YOUNG OR QLD, 
Ve are suffe from Negvovs Depiurrr 
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TILATING WRU and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPrEES. 
Instructions to enabic Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy ; 
FOR WIGS, INCHES. TOU PEFS AND SCALPA, 
No. i, The round of the INCHES. 
head, No. 1. From forebead back 
| No. 2 From forehead as far as bald, 


| No. 2 Over forehead 
far as required, 
No. 4. Over the crown of 
the head, 


over the head to neck. ae 
| No, 3. From ear to ear 
i over the top. 

| No, 4. From ear to ear 
i round the forehead, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








T is always a great pleasure to have 
something perfectly new to speak about, 
and that anything in the domain of fashion 
which can with justice be so designated pos- 
senses Mncoinmon piquancy and chari it is 
probable no worman will deny. 

Well, soinething quite new has appeared 
in neck dressings. 

At last, we wight add; for, during some 
years now all lingerie for the neck has been 
made up of innuinerable variations on two 
or three set tnoglels, each variation differ- 
ent enough from the others as to detail, but 
all preserving the same general features 
throughout. 


The present innovation, and it :nust be 


and one at the waist, or a line belo-v it, are 
carried two straps of biack velvet ribbon, 
about two irches in width. 

It will ve seen that this is simple enough 
to wear with alinost any pretty indvor cos- 
busine. 

For the evening, if a somewhat more 
dressy eflect were desired, the plastron can 
bave a jabot of lace down either side of 
it. 

Soine_plastrona, too, are finished off like 
a pull on the edge, instead of being shaped 
into a point, and they can then have a row 
of lace along the bottom. 

One model, which has jabots of lace 
down the sides,substitutes slender cut steel 
ornaments to the velvet straps, and three 
of these cross the figured mull! plastron be- 
low the bust. 

The line of white is there very narrow, 
but widens considerably from the bust up- 
ward. : 

At the throatthere isa full inch of the 





adwpitted that it is a coinplete one, consists 
of high, plain, straight collars of velvet, to 
the front of which is generally attached a | 
plastron that inay bave different shapes,and 
upon which are plaitings or jabots of lace 
variously disposed. 

The velvet can be plain or figured and of 
any color; but plain black velvet is imost } 
comindn, as being serviceable with any | 
dress, ’ . 

These velvet collars are quite taking tMe 
place of lisse ruffles with somewhaj dressy 
costumers. 

No white need be worn next the throat, 
though lace plaitings may be set inside the 
collar when that is more becoming, or a flat 
row of lace tacked over the lining and the | 


edge turned over on the outside for the | 
depth of an inch, and there Jaid quite flat 
and close, to have the appearance of a very | 
narrow officer's col!ar. 

The velyet collar itself takes 
shapes. 

Sometimes it is simply a piece of velvet | 
ribbon, an inch and a-half wide, passed | 
straight and tight around the throat, with 
the ends notched or tied in the back. 

In one model, instead of being tied, they 
are held together by a fancy gilt buckle, a 
pendant to which appears on the front of 
the collar as well, the ribbon being shaped 
atrifle under it by a little three-cornered 
plait. 

A lace and mull jabot depends from this 
buckle, and, justabove its final plaiting, 
which reaches to the waist, there is another 
band of velvet ribbon and other gilt buekle 
slipped over it. 

Some velvet collars are also rather round 
and sloped off in front a trifle, the material 
being used on the bias. | 

But the favorite shape is the officer's col- 
lar, very high and stiff, and with the = cor- 
ners either very square in front or very 
slightly rounded, and in both cases all but 
meeting. 

This is certainly the most stvlish shape. 
But, naturally, the chiet consideration in 
individual cases is whether it i@ becoming ; 
to round faces it is apt not to be, as the close 
high line of the velvet yives the jaws a 
broad, heavy look; a band of velvet  rib- 
bon,ora Byron collar, should be chosen 
in such cases, 

Inu this, as in everything else, a woman 
must take the trouble to study what best 
suits her. 

We have said that the plastrons which ac- 
companied the velvet collars were of var- 
ious shapes. 

One, tor instance, bas the fori: of ainan’'s 
flat folded scarf. 

A frill of lace is gathered loosely down 
the centre of it. 

Another is along oval, like the plastron 
on the bodice of a dress, and is finisned off 
at the waist with a double plaiting of lace 
to match that which forums a knot at the 
throat. 

Dark garnet and sapphire blue are the 
colors chiefly chosen for velvet collara, after 
black. 

Now for another new thing in lingerie. 
This consists in very full plastrons of plain 
or figured white mull, or coarse, vellowish 
net, carried in soft folds down the waist of 
dresses to be worn indvoors, or for a smal) 
evening company. 

These plastrons are gathered to a band ot 








different 





saine luce used for the jabots. These thin 
plastrons meet the saine need as fichus,and 
having just now the charm of perfect nov- 
elty into the bargain, e certain vogue tay 
be predicted for them. 

It is particularly good to know of them, 
now that Lent is alusost upon us and large 
entertainments must give place to more in- 
fortmal gatherings, where demi-toilette is 
oftener worn than full dress, 

Any nice toilet, dark or light,1s improved 
by this pretty mew neck dressing, and a 
short visiting costuine is brightened up by 
it sufficiently to do duty perfectly tor any 
uncere@onious evening entertainment. One 
thing we will remark; the white plas- 
trons are chiefly’ suitable for voung wo- 
men. 

The fichus still have the advantage here, 
for they may be worn at any age. 

W hile we are on the subject of lingerie, 
for the neck, we may notice that the newest 
thing in crepe lisse uffling is considered to 
be three frills scalloped into quite sharp 
points on the edge, and worked in button- 
hole-stiteh. 

Bodices of separate material, and, at 
tiines, of separate color troin the skirts con- 
tinue to be worn a great deal in Paris, and 
the fashion is copied here. 

But there is « great change in the shape 
of the waists. 

They are vo longer long “‘casaquins,’’ nor 
cuirass basques, but extremely short bod. 
ices, very often cut upon the edges in blocks 
or points, 

One very Frenchy model has the skirt 
back pieces below the waist tied up in a lit- 


| the bow. 


This bodice is plain along the edge, and 
has in front a narrow plastron of velvet, 
with three rows of very small flat steel but- 
tons down both sides of it. 

When the edge is crene)lated the waist is 
often made with only one seam in the 
back. 

French dressmakers always recommend 
a black velvet bodice for every woman's 
wardrobe, 

It proves a inost useful possession at all 
tines, and does with light or dark skirts. 
Cloth bodices, dark blue or green,or brown 
or red, are next in pointof serviceableness, 
and also may be worn with almost any 
stale of skirt. 

With a velvet plastron and a_ high, 
Straight velvet collar, under which may be 
set a plain linen one that barely shows be- 
yond the velvet, following its outline ex- 
actly,a stylishly cut weil-titting cloth bodice 
has an excellent effect worn with a velvet 
skirt, simply made. 

* Another nice model tor a costume com- 
bined of velvet and cloth—a combination 
much favored at present,and that will have 
evidently a particular run as early Spring 
approaches—has a flounce of finely plaited 
brown cloth on the bottoin of the foundca- 
tion skirt ; this flounce is three-eighths of a 
yard in depth, upon it fall all around the 
skirt long laps of brown velvet sharpened 
into’points on the edge,and joined together 
by narrow clusters of very fine lengthwise 
folds of velvet. 

The points come to within a couple of 
inches of the heim of the flounce. 

A cloth drapery is carried, in heavy reg- 
ular folds across the front of the dress, 
gathered up quite high on the left side, 





velvet, usually black, at the throat. 

Inside the band is a trill of net or muti), 
and the velvet is fastened in the back. 

The whole thing gues on upon the princi- 
pie of a bil 

The Dand at the np K 6 mace vera 
ing of stiff net, but m ther indati 
is used for the plastron 


In most French models the mull is gath- | 


ered into a point at the edge, which always 

reaches to the edge of the bodice. 
Sometimes, however, it is shaped in at the 

waist, and widens again below it. 

Across the plastron, one unger the pust, 


under a broad strap of velvet, and allowed 

| to fall quite low on the right. In the back 

| the same drapery is puffed to form quite a 
large tournure, and its lower edge is turn- 
ed under, making a puff. . 


Fireside Chat. 


MATTERS MISORLLANKHOUS AND USEFUL. 
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dnese fans, those thatopen and close, 

two bine and two crimsop. Remove the 
rivets which hold them together at the 
pa mg and cut of the outside 
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APANESE PLAQUE.—Select four Jap- | 


them on atable in the form of 8 
circle, alternating the blue and red. 
The sticks must forin the outside edge of 
the plaque, and the edge of the pleated 
r is gathered in the middle, like a ros- 
ette ; sew it securely, and place a full bow 
of satin ribbon, either scarlet or blue, ora 
mixture of both, matching the color of the 
fans,a cluster of flowers is also held in place 
by the ribbon. 
Blue, scarlet, and — ribbons are then 
run thrcugh the sticks in basket work fash- 
jon, leaving about an inch at the ends of the 
sticks projecting beyond the last row ot rib- 


bon. 

A full bow, with loops and ends of the 
saine colored ribbons used for twining 
through the sticks, is placed at the top of 
the loops by which the plaque is to be sus- 

nded. 

P They are hung as other placques, against 
the wall, and are novel and pretty. 

Cradle Quilts.—Very pretty cradle quilts 
are made of pink foulard or sateen quilted 
in diainonds one inch in size, having it sut- 
ticiently large to hang over the sides of the 
cradle about six inches, and bordering with 
torchon lace. 

A dainty one was recently made of a 
square ot fine white flannel on which were 

hnoed four strips of pale blue ribbon, two 
— wide, tastened down with blue silk 
in point-russe, and arow of fteather-stitch 
in white silk worked upon the ribbon to 
border each edge, while on the flannel 
strips, were embroidered clusters of forget- 
me-nots and violets. 

Lace three inches wide 
quilt. 

Silk book-covers, ornainented with the 
initials of the owner, are very pretty and 
serviceable when made of black silk and 
emmbroidered with gold. 

A Blotter.—Select six sheets of blotting- 
paper, each one a different color, and cut to 
fit them exactly two pieces of white or tint- 
ed bristol board. 

On these last paint in 
pretty designs. 

These are for the covers. Pierce a hole 
through the top and bottom of the leaves 
about half an inch from the uy per and low- 


bordered the 


water-color two 


er edges. - 

With gay ribbons tie them together, mak- 
ing a full bow and ends. They are very 
useful and pretty for the library table. In- 
stead of a cover of bristol board, silk,satin, 
or plush, may be used, making them band- 
some and richer looking. 

In this case four pieces of card-board 
must be cut to match the size of the blot- 
ting-paper. 

Cover one side of each with the material 
to be used, and overhand each pair togeth- 
er. Place the anes r between the 
covers, as leaves ina »k,and tie them to 

ether with with ribbons as described. The 
designs used may be of birds, flowers, fig- 
ures or whatever may suggest itself to the 
tind as suitable or pretty for them. 

They are inexpensive little trifles, and 
find a very ready sale at fairs. 

Kid-gloves.—There is a recipe for prepar- 
ing kid gloves which will make the hands 
solt and white. Turn over the gloves and 
rub well the kid with a paste of orris pow- 
der diluted with a little rose water; then 
let the gloves dry in the shade ; when well 
dried wipe thei softly and shake them a 
little. 

Make a mixture with 4 yolks of very 
fresh eggs and one spoonful of sweet al- 
mond oil, stir the whole on hot cinders and 


add one-fourth ounce ot beeswax; when 
the melted wax is well mixed with the 
yolks and oil, daub the gloves’ well all 


over with the compound while still hot; 
then put the gloves ona polished board or 
table and pass them over with a roller soas 
to spread the mixture and remove the sur- 
plus; then turn over the gloves on the 
right side. 

The Day’s Idea.—The great idea of the 
day is to possess the handsome and most 
precious antique tapestries and embroider- 
ed silks, priceless materials and marvels 
of richness % coveted by amateurs, 

Embroideries proceeding from Spain or 
or Italy; old satin chasubles, stoles, and 
capes ; Genoa velvets embossed in gold and 
Ailver—all those ornainents of the prelates 
of other ages are bought at extravagant 
prices. 

The style is tc possess the greatest quant- 
ity of those precious fabrics,to spread tuem 
in all the rooms and even to hang them on 
the walls tothe best possible advantage 
and people are quite distracted to fin 
some new ways of exhibiting the precious 
things. 

Now, there is a craze for draperies; mir- 
rors are draped; fire-places and mantels are 
draped, = are draped and look as old 
Dogs of Venice, and every piece of furni- 
ture disappears under the most magnificent 
remains of past ages. 

In France,the wealthy classses are a prey 
to the most extravagant and passionate taste 
lor such as fayences, ntings, and above 
all, costly bits of old fabrics; after that 
comes the passion for beautiful fiowers ; 
antiques and flowers are to be found in all 
comlortable homes, 

Coffee a Disinfectant.—It is not sufficient- 
ly known that when coffee beans are placed 
pon hot coals or on a hot plate the flavor 
|\arising is one of the most effective and at 
j{the sane time agreeable disinfectants. If 
no heat is disposable, even the spreading of 





ground coflee on the obje.t to be disinfect- 

er t be a cadaver, is most satisfac. 

= . ale ar . this as g 

New siscovered fact, but it appears by in- 

| Vestigati that it was well known by nur: 


ses and sewives 40 
some members of the -medieal profession. 
became only convinced of its value some 20 
years ago, while at present ihe majority of 
the phy sicians are not aware of the virtues 
of this simple and agreeable remedy, 


oe 


years ago, while 





} im its proper time. 


| Ship has been < 





(Lorresponenice, 





CaMERON, (Pittsburg, Pa.)—Try it, and ‘< 


let us know the result. 





Hapgry, (Richinond, Va.)—No harm cay : a 
Harold.** bate 


come of reading ‘‘Childe 


InquiRER.—No reduction in rates on ao. i 


count of not taking premium. See page 6, 


Historicus, (Americus, Ga.)—Procure “a 


Gibbon's **History 6f Bome,* and it 
all the information you require. ; 


NELLIE, (Knox, Me.)—Do not make any 


will give yow 


such foolish promise. The young man has no right to 


require it of you. Many causes may arise to inte 
rupt your present harmony, amd perhaps break og 
your engygceme nt. 


RosaMonp D., (Mitchell, Ga.)\—The in. 


scription on the beck of the photograph is such as 
should proceed from a friend only, not from a lover, 
Jf you think ita necessary act of courtesy to present 
him with yours in return, the back had better be 
left blank. bs 


Vv. Ss. D., (Cecil, Md. )—Tell the lady 
frankly how you feel drawn towards her, and that your 
chief happinoss {n life would be to-work forher. i¢ 
she does not accept such devotion and offer of 
she will at least respect you, and, very likely, give you 
good advice. 


LAMBERT, (Baton Rouge, La.)—Cortez, 
in 1535, applied the name to thespeninsula now known 
as Lower or Old California, of which he was the dig- 
coverer. It isthought that he got it from{an old Span- 
ish romance that was published In 1510, in which the 
name California is given to an imaginary island 
**near the Terrestrial Paradise, ** abounding in great 
treasures of gold. 


SPENCERIAN, ( Baraga,Mich. )—We think 
there is always some correspondence between the 
h-ndwriting and the charac er of the writer. For in- 
stance, your writing, thougl) rather pretty, is hard 
toread, The capitals and the flourisheg are better 
than the small letters. One might gather from this 
that you are inclined to attach importance to things 
really unimportant. 


ABBoTT, (McLean, II!.)—The fair Maga- 
lonia, daughter of the King of Naples, is the heroine 
of an old romance of chivairy, originally written in 
Frante, but translated into Spanish in the fifteenth 
century. Cervantes alluded to this romance in ‘‘Don 
Quixote.’’ The main incident of the story turns on a 
flying horse made by Merlin, which came into the pos 
session of Peter of Provence. ~ 

EmILy, (Woodford, Ky.)—Your ques- 
tions have been puzzles to the wisest theologians. We 
cannot tell you whence or who the woman was that 
Cain married when he fled into the Land of Nod, after 
slaying his brother, nor the women that Noah and 
his sous married after the flood; for the Bible is silent 
ov both points, and there is no other record to which 
we can refer to clear up the matter, 


DuKE, (Salem, N. J.)—We never heard 
of any cosmetic that would enable the Ethiopian to 
change his skin. Mungo Park, Bruce, Livingstone, 
and other eminent travelers, tell us of parts of the 
world where black people are looked upon as far su- 
perior to white ones. In some of these countries the 
blacks make slaves of all the white peeple they can 
capture,and so far as heard from, there hasnt been an 
abolition party started in those regions. 


D. E. M., (Gentry, Mo,)—In this country 
it would be considered very anasual for a gentleman 
to ask a lady, tu whom he was only slightly ac- 
quainted, to fix a particular evening for him to call. 
Your proper course is tucall on the young lady, and 
if you are unlucky enough to find her out or engaged, 
you musttry again. It would probably have been 
better for you to have stopped and spoken a few words 
to the young lady whom ycu saw with her friends ; 
but without knowing the extent of vour intimacy we 
could not say positively. 

READER, (Philadelphia, Pa.) — Engene 
Aram was born in 1704. He enjoyed a remarkable re- 
putation for extensive scholarship, acquired under 
the greatest difficulties, his family being very poor. 
While serving as a _  schovolmaster he became 
implicated in a robbery committed by a man named 
Daniel C!ark, but was discharged for lack of evi- 
dence. He went immediately to London, and Clark 
disappeared at the same time. Twenty-tive years af- 
terwards Aram was arrested and tried for the murder 
of Clark. He was convicted and hanged. ° 


BENEDICT, (Palatka, Fla.) —You want to 
know how best to procure a wife. Look out for the 
young lady that pleases you iu most particulars: get 
introduced tu her, then try to win her heart and affec- 
tions. When you are satisfied you have done this, 
ask her if she will marry you; but if you distrust your 
own powers of management, consult smmne kindly- 
disposed woman; never ask advice frum a male 
friend in these matters. The stnpidest woman that 
ever was born is better than the cleverest man in love 
aflairs. The*worst of young men is, they never know 
their worth until it is too late. 


DRISCOLL, (Greene, N.Y.)—You ask the 
strangest question we have yet had to answer, 
‘‘How to cure a passionate temper?** This is 
an infirmity that no medicine will cure. Therein 
the patient must minister to himself. And that isthe 
course you wust adopt, both for your own future hap- 
piness, and for that of those who are or may be around 
you. When you feel your passion rising, quit the 
room, and eudeavor by a walk or some occupation to 
compose your mind. If your anger has been justly 
aroused, do not act upon it at once, but walt untif you 
are cool, aud then you will be able to find moderate 
words in which to express your feelings. Persevere 
in this for a time, always remembering that ‘‘anget |s 
a bad counselicr, **’and you will soon get over this tu- 
firmity. 


Ross, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—1. We believe 
there are some persons who are superstitious enoug® 
to think that tll-luck would pursue any young lady 
who tried on a, wedding ring before her marriage. 
While not partaking this belief we would certainly 
advise every unmarried lady to pay more attention to 
the engagement ring, and to leave the other to come 
2. It would be highly improper 
for a young lady at a public meeting, or ina private 
company upon & gentiemaa, 


whether the acquaint- 
ae 


aseembiy. to force her 


im order t nh 


ga is affections 


of long or short duration. It would 
you say, be much more dignified and ladylike if sbe 
behaved as though aware of the respect and esteem 
due to her, and would doubtless haye much more ef- 
fect on the gentleman, than if, to use an expressive 
vuigarism, she “flung berself at him.”’ No you®s 
lady will ever extort admiration from-one of te 
sterner sex, or gain 3 husband that 1s worth having 
by running afer him. 
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